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THE  ATTRIBUTES  OF  CIVILIZATION 

Robert  M.  Brown 

[Edwin  Markham  used  to  teach  geography.  He  “motivated”  it  to  this  tune:  “The  crest  and 
crowning  of  all  good,  Life’s  final  star  is  Brotherhood.”  Professor  Brown,  whom  you  remember  from 
earlier  contributions  here  and  elsewhere,  expounds  the  human  brotherhood  flavour  which  makes  ge¬ 
ography  alive.  He  is  the  head  of  the  department  of  economic  geography  in  the  Rhode  Island  College  of 
Education,  Providence.] 


Modern  textbooks  in  geography 
have  shown  a  persistent  and  definite 
trend  in  the  teachings  of  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  which  has  not  been  fully  appreci¬ 
ated  by  those  whose  geography  instruction 
dates  back  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Here 
then  is  found  no  philosophical  discussion  on 
the  origin  of  races;  no  original  views  of  the 
doctrines  and  attributes  of  civilization. 
Rather  there  is  presented  a  summary  of 
many  presentations  and  existing  tendencies 
in  the  classification  of  peoples  with  a  number 
of  objects  in  view:  to  clarify  the  stages  of 
teaching  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  peoples 
of  the  earth ;  to  suggest  progressive  stages  in 
the  development  of  the  consciousness  of 
peoples;  and  to  present  more  widely  the  ge¬ 
ographer’s  point  of  view  concerning  peoples 
as  expressed  in  his  writings.  If  this  last 
objective  is  attained,  the  conclusion  is  in¬ 
evitable  that  geography  has  not  been  given 
proper  credit  for  its  attainments,  real  or  po¬ 
tential,  in  the  realm  of  world  advancement. 

Happily  the  days  have  gone  when  our  text¬ 
books  in  geography  thought  it  necessary  to 
classify  mankind  into  civilized  and  uncivil¬ 
ized  groups,  or  to  present  to  the  beginners  in 
geography  pictures  of  the  various  types  of 
mankind.  In  place  of  the  emphasis  on  the 
specific  diflPerences  of  mankind,  elementary 


geography  now  teaches  the  essential  brother¬ 
hood  of  the  human  race.  An  early  and  a 
successful  pioneer  in  this  line  of  presenting 
to  the  immature  mind  a  more  charitable  view 
of  peoples  than  had  obtained  previously 
through  the  channels  of  the  school  textbooks 
was  Jane  Andrews  whose  book,  The  Seven 
Little  Sisters  for  over  sixty  years  has  found  a 
place  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  older 
generations  of  to-day  still  hold  and  pass  along 
tradition-wise  the  concepts  of  the  wonders  of 
the  earth,  the  ideas  of  curiously  dressed  and 
fantastically  adorned  peoples  in  strange 
places;  and  the  arbitrary  division  of  peoples 
along  the  lines  of  color.  The  growing  ap¬ 
preciation  afid  expansion  of  regional  geo¬ 
graphy  in  the  schools  with  the  study  of 
peoples  in  peculiar  environments  is  remedy 
enough  for  this  older  error  in  teaching  and 
will  eventually  minimize  it.  In  elementary 
geography,  then,  no  further  consideration  of 
peoples  is  necessary  than  a  beginning  of  an 
appreciation  of  the  groups,  wherever  they 
are  located,  acting  under  the  definite  physical 
laws  which  strongly  subject  them,  and  hold¬ 
ing  definite  ideals  of  life.  Furthermore  the 
latter  must  not  be  obscured  by  a  too  in¬ 
tensive  study  of  the  former;  nor  by  a  too 
diverting  attention  to  personal  traits  and 
costumes.  No  further  classification  than 
that  these  people  are  the  inhabitants  of  a 
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country,  and  no  further  differences  between 
peoples  than  are  somewhat  explainable  by 
their  environment  or  can  be  admitted  with¬ 
out  distraction  to  the  main  theme  of  brother¬ 
hood  should  be  admitted  at  this  stage. 
Ideas  of  racial  differences  and  inferiority 
complexes  do  not  enter  the  child  mind  during 
these  years  of  school  life  in  any  normal  way 
and  they  should  not  be  planted  there.  And 
since  both  of  these  call  for  a  degree  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  sympathy  beyond  that  normally 
attained  by  the  elementary  grade  pupils,  the 
inculcation  of  such  notions  is  a  dangerous 
procedure. 

As  the  pupils  grow  older,  they  begin  to 
realize  that  people  vary  in  attainments  and 
in  culture.  They  begin  to  accept  statements 
concerning  other  peoples  without  much 
basis  for  understanding  why  they  are  made 
or  why  they  should  be  accepted  or  rejected; 
they  are  ready  to  adopt  the  derogatory  ap¬ 
pellations  of  the  street  as  a  classification  in 
lieu  of  no  other;  and  they  are  apt,  unless 
teaching  is  very  effective  to  offset  this  classi¬ 
fication,  to  maintain  it  through  life.  There 
comes  then  the  necessity  of  giving  names 
which  will  fit  the  dawning  knowledge  of 
these  pupils.  If  the  foundation  of  the  earlier 
grades  is  sure,  it  is  possible  to  build  upon  it 
a  very  acceptable  structure  without  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  prejudice  or  distrust.  The  idea  of 
advanced  and  backward  peoples  very  na¬ 
turally  intrudes  at  this  stage. 

The  attributes  of  a  highly  developed 
people  are  succinctly  described^  as: 

a.  Collective  power  through  organization. 

b.  Collective  knowledge  through  experi¬ 
ence. 

c.  Collective  sympathy  or  charity. 

No  relative  values  are  attached  to  these  but 
inasmuch  as  the  unbalanced  use  of  one — the 
first  for  instance — may  be  exerted  through 
extreme  selfishness  or  some  other  undesirable 
trait,  the  three  must  be  considered  as  essen¬ 
tial  elements  of  equal  value.  The  most  ad¬ 
vanced  peoples  then  will  be  those  who  have 
in  the  highest  degree  the  three  attributes 
listed, — ^have  them  in  balanced  amounts, — 

>F.  S.  Mtrrin,  Editor.  “The  Unity  of  Weftern  Civilization.** 
London,  1921. 


and  the  most  backward  will  be  those  who 
have  the  least  of  these  three.  If  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  this  idea  arises  as  is  natural  in 
school  from  the  study  of  mankind  under 
various  physical  environments,  it  is  possible 
that  the  idea  of  backwardness  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  surroundings  and  in  this 
way  the  classification  may  be  attained  with¬ 
out  opprobrium. 

The  second  stage  in  the  progress  of  the 
study  of  peoples,  then,  is  the  realization  of 
advanced  and  backward  states.  These  are 
not  empirical  assignments  of  peoples  to  one 
class  or  the  other  but  a  resultant  of  a  careful 
study  of  the  groups  under  their  environmen¬ 
tal  factors.  Regional  geography  leads  one 
at  once  to  such  a  classification.  It  has  this 
value  over  the  arbitrary  divisions  of  peoples 
into  classes,  and  over  the  anthropological 
classifications  of  the  early  geography  text¬ 
books, — namely, — the  reason  for  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  groups  involved  is  apt  to  excite, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  more  backward 
peoples,  sympathy  rather  than  vainglory. 
Built  upon  the  background  of  the  elementary 
school  program,  this  should  lead  the  pupils 
to  a  conscious  and  charitable  view  of  other 
peoples. 

At  a  later  stage  when  geographical  know¬ 
ledge  becomes  involved  with  other  branches 
of  learning;  when  the  geographer  can  hardly 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  field  but 
is  tempted  by  the  contacts  where  other 
fields  of  study  overlap  his  own  into  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  ethnology,  or  anthropology,  or 
history;  there  seems  to  be  growing  into  his 
consciousness  another  grouping  of  peoples. 
This  new  classification  demands  broad  knowl¬ 
edge  and  careful  judgments  since  it  places 
the  stigma  of  inability  and  low  aims  upon 
groups.  For  this  reason  it  is  dangerous 
since  it  can  hardly  escape  from  percolating 
down  into  the  immature  mind:  but  it  is  a 
sure  safeguard,  if  consciously  and  truly  rec¬ 
ognized,  against  the  propaganda  of  less 
well-intentioned  groups. 

The  weighing  of  civilizations  is  retarded 
by  the  lack  of  an  easily  defined  system  of 
measurements  and  by  the  difference  of  at¬ 
tainments  among  individuals  of  the  group. 


‘AIRHAVEN,  Massachusetts,  public  schools  give  credits  and 
diplomas  for  civic  service.  1  hese  boys  are  tidying  the  town 


/CHICAGO  Schools  join  with  the  Association 
of  Commerce  in  an  annual  Clean-up  week 
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A  USTIN,  Illinois,  High  School  extending  its  Influ- 
ence  over  an  area  much  larger  than  its  own 
grounds.  The  School  as  a  centre  of  civic  cleanliness 
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A  PLAr(X)N  of  the  Tilden  High  School 
army,  Chicago,  devoted  to  Civic  Service 


^^ONE  too  young  to  prac- 
^  tice  good  citizenship 
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That  Greece,  for  instances,  attained  a  high 
civilization  in  the  days  of  the  philosophers 
and  sculptors  is  generally  maintained;  and  to 
this  stage  of  civilization  later  groups  have 
aspired  but  never  reached.  The  matter  be¬ 
comes  somewhat  clarified  if  we  consider  the 
attainments  of  the  entire  group  as  opposed 
to  the  idea  of  special  accomplishments  of  a 
privileged  few  or  to  the  attainments  in  a 
single  line  of  endeavor.  In  the  list  of  at¬ 
tributes  quoted  above,  the  word  “collective” 
was  used.  The  Greek  civilization,  as  it  is  or¬ 
dinarily  conceived,  was  not  the  collective 
attainments  of  the  entire  group  but  the  at¬ 
tainments  of  a  selected  portion  of  the  group. 
The  privileged  class  numbered  but  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total,  and  the  contribution 
of  these  to  the  world’s  store  of  attainments 
was  enormous.  There  was  however  in  addi¬ 
tion  a  large  percentage  of  underlings  which 
formed  the  rabble — “hoi  polloi,”  who  were 
not  only  non-productive  but  an  actual  drag. 
The  cumulative  achievements  of  the  Greek 
civilization,  enormous  as  it  was,  placed  upon 
a  per-capita  basis  might  and  probably  would 
be  less  than  that  of  many  present  states. 
Such  a  civilization  could  not  thrive  under 
conditions  worse  than  the  great  Emancipa¬ 
tor’s  “half  slave  and  half  free.”  A  civiliza¬ 
tion  to  be  permanent  and  great  must  be 
made  up  of  educated  individuals,  must  have 
as  small  a  difference  between  the  lowest  and 
the  highest  groups  as  can  be  maintained;  and 
must  have  its  constituents  educated  on  broad 
lines.  This  does  not  deny  the  advantages  of 
specialization,  and  it  does  admit  great  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  capacities  of  individuals.  It  is 
not  safe  however  to  take  Tagore  as  the  level 
of  Hindu  civilization, — or  the  Bengali  group 
— nor  the  handful  of  Greek  philosophers  as 
the  epitome  of  Greek  civilization.  The 
state  of  civilization  must  result  from  the 
weighing  of  the  entire  group,  although  it 
might  be  considered  as  the  activities  of  the 
group  as  determined  by  the  majority. 

With  these  things  in  mind,  there  are  gener¬ 
ally  recognized  three  stages  of  civilization; 
by  some  authors  called  savage,  barbarian, 
and  civilized.^  This  classification  is  usable 

^Locluop  Stoddard.  Tk*  RnoU  Aiainst  Citilitation. 


in  a  safe  way  only  as  one  recognizes  the  at¬ 
tributes  of  civilization  and  knows  how  far 
short  of  attempting  the  ideal  some  groups 
fall.  The  savage  people  hold  the  position 
in  the  world  population  that  the  child  of 
arrested  development  does  in  the  family  or 
school  group;  a  people  left  behind  in  the 
onward  march  of  progress  because  they  were 
not  able  to  keep  the  pace.  The  barbarians 
have  the  veneer  of  the  civilized  peoples,  in 
many  ways  act  as  they  do  but  lack  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  attributes  which  make  the  ad¬ 
vanced  races  what  they  are.  In  most  cases 
the  barbarians  lack  much  collective  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  in  all  cases  much  collective  sym¬ 
pathy.  It  is  so  easy  to  attach  names  to 
groups  who  have  not  the  power  to  answer 
back  that, — even  though  we  accept  the 
necessity  of  the  classification, — ^we  must  be 
mindful  of  its  pitfalls.  This  is  best  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  revolt  against  the  Nordic 
superiority  assertions,  so  common  during  the 
last  few  years. 

Mr.  Johan  J.  Smertenko  claims^  that  the 
origin  of  race  superiority  ideas  arose  from 
Gobineau’s  Essay  on  the  Inequality  of  the 
Races  of  Mankind^  which  translated  in 
America  was  used  as  an  argument  for  slav¬ 
ery.  He  goes  on  to  say  that,  later.  Chamber- 
lain  in  The  Foundations  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  carried  the  chosen  people  “delusion 
to  a  height  of  magniloquent  absurdity 
which  it  never  before  attained.”  In  this 
all  virtues  and  abilities  were  classified  as 
Teutonic  and  all  vices  and  failings  as  non- 
Teutonic.  Smertenko  states  as  a  rumor 
that  the  Kaiser  bought  30,000  copies  and 
distributed  them  where  they  would  do  the 
most  good. 

A  more  temperate  protest  is  made  by 
Dr.  William  C.  Bagley**  who  puts  forth  a  plea 
for  “rational  equalitarianism”  which,  rec¬ 
ognizing  different  capacities  in  peoples  and 
in  groups  of  peoples,  maintains  that  invidi¬ 
ous  distinctions  cannot  be  safely  made  on 
the  basis  of  race  and  that  “the  level  of  effec- 

*“The  Claim  of  Nordic  Race  Superiority."  Current  History. 
April,  1924. 

•“The  Army  Tests  and  Pro-Nordic  Propaganda.”  Educational 
Rivibw.  VoL  67.  pp.  179-187.  April,  1924. 
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tive  intelligence  in  any  group  of  whatever 
race  can  be  substantially  raised  through 
education.” 

In  these  protests,  the  danger  of  any 
scheme  of  classification  not  based  upon 
actual  facts  and  achievements  is  clear. 

Two  attempts  to  classify  peoples  by 
stages,  using  numerical  indexes,  have  been 
issued.  The  first  of  these^  used  the  com¬ 
bined  judgment  method.  A  limited  group 
of  people  covering  as  many  countries  as  pos¬ 
sible  were  given  the  task  of  arranging  coun¬ 
tries  and  parts  of  countries  in  order  ranging 
from  the  most  civilized  to  the  least.  The 
compilation  of  all  these  opinions  was  the 
basis  of  Huntington’s  Map  of  Civilization. 
This  map  appears  to  coincide  fairly  well  with 
the  current  ideas  in  the  countries  designated 
as  of  the  highest  type, — possibly  because 
the  majority  of  the  contributors  were 
located  in  these  belts.  The  combined  judg¬ 
ment  probably  includes  all  the  attributes  of 
civilization  but  in  varying  and  unsound 
ratios;  and  such  a  method  is  likely  to  fall 
short  of  a  just  and  a  true  presentation  be¬ 
cause  of  the  conceit,  acknowledged  or  latent, 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  compilers.  In  fact, 
Stefansson  has  stated  that  Iceland  was  de¬ 
signated  in  all  stages  of  civilization  from 
high  to  low, — high  by  those  contributors  from 
adjacent  countries  who  knew  about  Iceland, 
and  low  as  the  distance  from  Iceland  and 
the  ignorance  about  that  country  increased. 
So  in  all  of  these  contributions  there  must 
have  crept  in  a  degree  of  provincialism  which 
greatly  affected  the  results.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a  contribution;  and  the  idea  of  basing 
a  country’s  stand  on  a  large  number  of  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  contrast  with  the  usual  emotional 
appellation  with  no  other  background  than 
rumor  is  a  distinct  gain.  A  few  years  before 
the  time  of  Huntington’s  map,  Jefferson  at¬ 
tempted  to  give  an  Index  value^  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  to  the  countries  of  the  world.  Under  the 
title  of  “The  Culture  of  Nations,”  the  coun¬ 
tries  are  arranged  in  order  according  to  the 
result  of  indexes  from  four  items:  the  number 

■Ellsworth  Huntington.  Climate  and  Cioilhation. 

*"The  Culture  of  Nations.”  Mark  Jefferson.  Bulletin  of  Atneri- 
tan  Geographical  Society.  XLIII.  1911.  p.  241. 


of  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  the  extent  of 
international  commerce,  the  development  of 
railroads,  and  the  amount  of  mail  received. 
These  items  were  selected  because  they  were 
available  or  as  Jefferson  states,  “combine 
considerable  cultural  significance  with  statis¬ 
tical  availability.”  Jefferson’s  figures  cover 
in  an  imperfect  way  the  first  of  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  civilization,  that  of  collective  power 
through  organization,  in  the  use  of  data  on 
international  commerce,  development  of 
railroads,  and  the  use  of  the  mail.  In  a  like 
imperfect  way, — but  as  nearly  as  can  proba¬ 
bly  be  attained  at  present, — he  considers  the 
second  attribute  through  the  tables  of  the 
number  of  children  in  school  and  in  the  use 
of  the  mails.  The  third  attribute,  “collec¬ 
tive  sympathy,”  is  omitted  except  so  far  as 
it  is  indirectly  implied  as  a  result  of  educa¬ 
tion.  On  the  whole  the  study  furnishes  a 
good  basis  for  the  classification  of  civiliza¬ 
tions.  The  student  of  junior  high  school  age 
who  works  out  some  of  the  indexes  along  the 
line  of  Jefferson’s  paper  would  have  experi¬ 
ences  both  startling  and  salutary;  he  would 
know  more  about  some  nations  for  which  he 
may  have  had  a  glimmering  of  contempt 
through  ignorance.  The  great  lack  in  both 
of  the  studies,  and  the  authors  are  conscious 
of  these,  is  the  limited  amount  of  data  on 
which  the  judgments  are  founded:  while  the 
virtue  in  them, — especially  in  the  latter  one, — 
lies  in  the  impersonal  nature  of  the  decision. 

Again  the  classification  by  Dryer^  into 
“Simple  Economic  Societies”  and  “Complex 
Economic  Societies”  is  a  good  step  away 
from  the  old  racial  groupings  and  for  that 
reason  is  commendable.  It  can  be  used 
safely  and  sanely  without  the  fear  of  oppro¬ 
brious  inferences.  It  is  however  largely 
based  on  commercial  transactions:  the 
simple  societies  have  no  trade  relations  with 
any  other  tribe,  and  the  complex  societies 
do;  and  on  sustenance:  they  feed  themselves 
or  they  feed  others.  It  is  as  it  implies  an 
economic  classification,  in  which  power  per¬ 
haps  is  the  dominant  note. 

There  is  a  feeling  however  difficult  it  is 

^Economic  Geography.  C.  R.  Dryer,  pp.  91-92.  New  York. 
1916. 
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to  confine  it  to  figures  and  definite  boundar¬ 
ies  that  there  is  another  difference  in  peoples 
based  on  their  desire  to  be  of  service,  the 
sympathy  factor  of  the  attributes.  And  in 
this  feeling  arises  the  third  type  of  classifi¬ 
cation, — the  dangerous  one, — of  dividing 
peoples  as  savage,  barbarian,  and  civilized. 
There  is  in  some  of  the  data  for  the  countries 
a  beginning  of  the  record  for  charities.  This 
may  be  useful  later  in  bringing  Jefferson’s 
indexes  into  agreement  with  the  attributes. 

I  have  at  a  previous  time  stated^  that  there 
might  be  some  necessity  for  the  use  of  the 
ethnological  classification  of  peoples  so  com¬ 
mon  in  early  geographies.  At  that  time 
I  had  no  particular  argument  of  my  own  to 
sustain  the  statement  and  I  took  the  words 
of  an  English  publication^,  two  short  para¬ 
graphs  of  which  are  inserted  here: 

Merely  to  say  that  the  bulk  of  the  population 
in  Bohemia  and  Moravaia  consists  of  Czechs, 
and  in  Slovakia  of  Slovaks,  gives  little  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  people  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  but 
if  the  pupil  realizes  that  the  ethnic  affinities  (he 
need  not  be  troubled  with  this  expression)  of 
these  people  are  with  the  Russians,  the  Poles, 
and  the  Yugo-Slavs,  and  not  with  the  Germans 
or  the  Magyars,  he  will  have  some  idea  of  the 
position  which  they  occupy  in  the  European 
family  and  of  the  conditions  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  their  State. 

.  .  .  But  it  is  obvious  that  if  geography  is 

properly  taught  some  distinction  must  be  made 
between  the  people  of  Egypt  with  their  age-long 
civilization  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Congo 
forest  whose  culture  is  of  the  most  primitive 
description.  Hence  we  are  forced  to  distinguish 
the  Mediterranean  stock  of  the  North  from  the 
Negro  of  the  center  and  the  South. 

All  of  this  is  very  tame  use  of  ethnic  roots. 
The  authors  are  very  close  to  denying  that 
it  is  ever  necessary  in  geography  to  classify 
peoples  according  to  racial  divisions.  The 
conditions  under  which  they  admit  that  it 
is  valuable  are  so  near  the  edge  of  no  mention 
as  to  make  one  wonder  why  they  did  not  go  a 
step  further  and  leave  out  all  traces  of 

‘Robert  M.  Brown  "The  Bounds  of  Racial  Geography.”  Journal 
0/  Gtoiraphy.  XXIII  41.  Feb.  1924. 

*The  Scope  of  School  Geography.  Brown,  Howarth  and  McFarlane, 
Oxford,  1922. 


affinities.  Certain  it  is  that  Czecho-Slovakia 
fitted  into  the  European  puzzle  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  affinities;  rather  it  has  acted  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  education. 

To-day  I  am  not  so  confident  that  there  is 
any  necessity  for  the  mention  of  racial 
stocks  in  the  teaching  of  geography.  It  is 
possible  to  give  as  accurate  an  account  of 
peoples  without  the  use  of  their  very  vague 
and  distant  background  as  was  ever  done 
with  it.  As  long  as  nations  were  isolated 
groups,  the  ethnological  classification  of 
mankind  may  possibly  have  offered  many 
advantages  to  a  geography  class;  but  since 
today  peoples  commingle  freely,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  racial  characteristics  can  be 
said  to  dominate  nations  separated  by  dis¬ 
tance  and  time  from  their  ancestral  estate. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  maintained  that  In  the 
teaching  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  in  geo¬ 
graphy: 

a.  In  elementary  grades,  only  such  items 
are  permissible  as  uphold  the  principles 
of  human  brotherhood. 

b.  In  upper  grades,  there  is  admitted  the 
idea  of  advanced  and  backward  peoples. 

c.  In  adult  stage  there  must  enter,  but 
entirely  based  on  the  precepts  of  the 
previous  teachings,  the  idea  that  some 
peoples  are  incapable  of  much  progress; 
others  have  their  education  diverted 
into  selfish  channels;  and  others 
have  a  smattering  of  charity.  These 
are  called  savage,  barbarian,  and  civil¬ 
ized  groups.  The  harshness  of  the 
names  must  be  balanced  by  the  charity 
of  the  civilized;  but  at  the  same  time 
must  act  as  a  warning  against  their 
wiles. 

d.  It  is  wise  to  classify  peoples  for  general 
purposes  in  terms  that  have  no  deroga¬ 
tory  leanings:  to  study  deeply  before 
classifying;  and  to  be  persuaded  from 
knowledge  and  not  from  rumor. 

e.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  lasting  use  can  be 
found  of  the  old  ethnic  classifications  of 
mankind.  A  group  must  be  studied 
independently,  and  receive  credit  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  attainments  as  a  national¬ 
ity  not  as  a  representative  of  a  race. 
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NO  TWO  schools  are  just  alike  in  the 
organizations  which  they  maintain 
for  the  purpose  of  socializing  the 
pupils.  Nor  are  any  two  alike  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  administration  of  such  social 
activities.  Certain  general  principles,  how¬ 
ever,  seem  to  be  followed  by  the  majority  of 
our  high  schools  in  the  management  of 
student  activities.v  For  instance,  it  is  the 
general  practice  for  each  club  or  activity  to 
have  a  faculty  adviser  to  help  guide  the  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  also 
common  practice  for  each  organization  to 
have  certain  officers,  usually  selected  by  the 
membership  of  the  organization.  The  best 
interests  of  the  activity  demand  a  close  co¬ 
operation  between  officers  and  advisers.  It 
is  just  as  detrimental  for  the  sponsor  to  act 
as  dictator  and  do  most  of  the  planning  and 
a  considerable  part  of  the  work  himself,  as  it 
is  for  the  officers  or  the  members  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  to  act  without  taking  the  sponsor 
into  confidence  and  planning  with  him  the 
general  outline  of  the  work  of  the  group. 
The  management  of  social  activities  in  a 
high  school  should  aim  to  accomplish  the 
socialization  of  the  school  by  giving  every 
pupil  the  opportunity  to  gain  the  maximum 
benefit  possible  from  participation  in  outside 
activities.  This  aim  can  be  realized  only 
through  cooperation  between  faculty  and 
pupils. 

If  the  members  of  the  organizations  of  a 
high  school  are  to  learn  the  lessons  of  co¬ 
operation,  self-control,  and  social  efficiency, 
they  must  be  given  as  much  opportunity  to 
manage  their  own  activities  as  is  demanded 
by  the  democratic  organization  of  our 
schools.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  man¬ 


agement  of  the  school  should  be  turned  over 
to  the  pupils.  It  means  rather  that  they 
should  be  trained  to  develop  high  standards 
of  social  conduct  through  active  living  in  a 
real  democratic  society.  Just  as  law  and 
order  are  necessary  in  adult  society,  so  the 
pupils  in  a  school  need  to  learn  the  necessity 
of  law  and  order  in  the  carrying  out  of  their 
own  group  plans.  This  may  best  be  done 
by  giving  the  pupils  control  of  their  own  or¬ 
ganizations  through  their  own  officers,  the 
faculty  adviser  acting  simply  as  a  member 
of  the  organization  who  is  looked  to  for  ex¬ 
pert  advice  and  assistance.  In  such  a  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  organization  the  sponsor 
needs  constantly  to  keep  himself  in  the 
background,  allowing  the  pupils  to  plan  and 
conduct  their  affairs  as  they  wish,  so  long  as 
they  work  in  harmony  with  the  ideals  which 
the  school  must  maintain.  Ordinarily  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  the  adviser  to  make 
any  show  of  authority  whatever,  for  most 
groups  of  pupils  are  willing  enough  to  be 
guided  by  one  who  is  older  and  more  ex¬ 
perienced.  In  fact  this  will  always  be  found 
to  be  the  case  so  long  as  the  adviser  has  the 
confidence  of  the  organization  and  has 
shown  active  interest  in  its  success. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that 
some  teachers  are  much  better  equipped  by 
their  personality  and  training  to  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  student  organizations 
than  are  others.  One  of  the  functions  of 
the  principal’s  office  should  be  that  of  provid¬ 
ing  able  and  qualified  sponsors  for  the  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  school. 

A  school  which  aims  to  socialize  its  stu¬ 
dents  through  the  medium  of  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  must  diversify  its 
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activities  as  much  as  possible.  I  once  heard 
a  well-known  Colorado  school  man  say  that 
his  school  specialized  in  basketball  and  de¬ 
bating  because  it  had  been  found  that  to 
attempt  to  carry  on  too  many  activities 
resulted  in  none  of  them  being  well  done.  The 
fallacy  of  this  argument  should  at  once  be 
apparent.  If  a  school  offers  but  two  activi¬ 
ties  to  its  students,  those  who  do  not  care 
for  or  are  not  adapted  to  these  particular 
activities  will  receive  no  training  from  the 
extra-curricular  program,  But  the  school 
man  mentioned  above  evidently  had  dis¬ 
covered  a  real  problem  in  the  administration 
of  student  activities.  His  problem  involved 
the  question  of  how  to  diversify  activities 
so  that  all  students  could  receive  a  maximum 
of  social  training  and  at  the  same  time  pre¬ 
vent  some  students  from  overdoing  student 
activities,  which  results  In  poor  scholarship 
as  well  as  poor  leadership  for  the  activities. 
Certain  general  principles  stand  out  clearly 
in  connection  with  this  problem.  First,  it  is' 
essential  that  the  group  of  activities  be  as 
large  and  diversified  as  the  size  of  the  school 
demands.  /  Second,  a  time  schedule  should 
be  arranged  for  the  activities  which  will  per¬ 
mit  each  student  to  take  part  in  those  which 
most  appeal  to  him,  and  which  will  prevent 
one  activity  from  interfering  with  the  effec¬ 
tive  carrying  on  of  another.  Third,  a  means 
must  be  provided  to  prevent  some  students 
from  overdoing  activities  at  the  expense  of 
scholarship.  ^Fourth,  effective  leadership 
must  be  found  for  the  carrying  on  of  the 
activities  attempted,  and  care  taken  that  as 
many  students  as  possible  secure  training  in 
such  leadership. 

The  writer  was  for  two  years  a  member  of 
a  committee  at  the  Teacher’s  College,  Peru, 
Nebraska,  whose  task  was  to  calendar  all 
extra-curricular  events.  The  object  of  the 
committee  was  to  provide  a  suitable  time  for 
each  activity  on  the  campus  so  that  there 
would  be  no  interference  of  one  organization 
with  another,  and  so  that  a  diversified  pro¬ 
gram  of  activities  might  be  maintained  in 
such  a  way  that  any  student  could  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  activities  that  most  suited  his 
needs  and  his  desires.  On  the  face  of  it  the 


problems  of  this  committee  might  seem  to  be 
easy  of  solution,  but  in  practice  just  the  op¬ 
posite  was  often  true. 

A  first  consideration  was  that  no  two  acti¬ 
vities  should  be  running  at  the  same  time. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  with  a  well 
diversified  extra-curricular  program  there 
was  not  enough  time  available  to  follow  the 
rule.  The  plan  adopted  was  that  two  acti¬ 
vities,  or  even  more,  might  be  permitted  to 
run  at  the  same  time,  provided  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  organizations  did  not  overlap  at 
all.  Immediately  trouble  resulted,  for  per¬ 
haps  the  dramatic  club  would  want  to  use 
one  or  more  students  at  the  same  hour  they 
were  needed  in  the  band  or  during  the  hour 
assigned  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  such  a  case 
the  sponsor  would  ask  the  members  present 
if  any  of  them  were  needed  in  another  or¬ 
ganization  at  that  time.  In  good  faith  the 
students  would  try  to  evaluate  the  relative 
importance  of  their  attendance  at  the  two 
meetings,  with  the  result  that  they  would 
usually  stay  where  they  already  were  and 
would  relieve  the  sponsor  of  any  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  outcome  by  saying  that  they  were 
not  needed  elsewhere  at  that  hour.  The 
situation  became  so  bad  that  it  was  practi¬ 
cally  Impossible  for  an  organization  sche¬ 
duled  to  meet  at  a  given  hour  to  be  at  all 
confident  that  its  membership  would  appear 
In  force  sufficient  even  to  conduct  a  meeting, 
much  less  to  get  real  results  from  the  work 
attempted.  The  committee  then  evolved 
the  plan  of  keeping  on  file  with  the  secretary 
a  list  of  membership  of  each  organization, 
and  no  two  meetings  could  be  scheduled  at 
the  same  hour  unless  there  was  absolutely 
no  overlapping  of  membership.  This  solved 
the  difficulty,  although  the  plan  was  not 
much  liked  by  those  organizations  which 
were  more  popular  with  the  students  because 
of  the  purely  social  features  of  part  of  their 
programs.  Such  organizations  have  the 
natural  advantage  over  those  organizations 
which  are  more  purely  intellectual  in  their 
aims,  and  if  both  types  of  organizations  are 
allowed  to  run  at  the  same  hour,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  sooner  or  later  the  one  which 
emphasizes  the  good-time  features  will  win 
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out  and  the  one  which  demands  a  larger 
degree  of  solid  work  will  lose. 

The  calendar  committee  also  met  another 
problem.  Sponsors  of  organizations  would 
leave  the  scheduling  of  hours  to  the  students 
themselves  and  then  disclaim  responsibility 
for  the  harm  done  to  other  organizations. 
Where  very  small  groups  of  students  were 
'  concerned  the  formality  of  scheduling  the 
event  through  the  calendar  committee  was 
often  dispensed  with.  Such  groups  were 
sincere  in  their  arguments  to  themselves 
that  the  absence  of  two  or  three  from  a 
scheduled  activity  would  not  harm  the  work 
of  the  group,  since  there  were  more  students 
to  do  the  work.  To  one  who  has  had  active 
part  in  the  sponsoring  of  student  activities 
it  is  at  once  apparent  that  such  an  argument 
does  not  hold  good.  The  writer  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  directing  the 
band  and  orchestra,  and  to  one  who  under¬ 
stands  such  work  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain 
that  the  absence  of  the  bass  or  of  at  least  one 
good  cornet  or  first  violin  makes  a  rehearsal 
all  but  impossible.  In  the  same  way  a  play 
practice  is  effectively  stopped  if  a  major 
character  is  absent. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  humor  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  which  was 
scheduled  from  seven  thirty  to  eight  fifteen, 
ran  over  time  until  nearly  nine  o’clock.  The 
time  from  eight  fifteen  to  nine  had  been 
granted  by  the  calendar  committee  to  the 
orchestra  to  make  final  preparations  for  a 
public  appearance.  The  humor  of  the 
situation  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  Christian 
organizations  kept  the  members  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  from  their  rehearsal  and  used  the 
orchestra’s  time  to  complete  a  long  drawn 
out  discussion  of  “Applications  of  the 
Golden  Rule.” 

Such  situations  as  this  made  it  necessary, 
therefore,  for  the  President  of  the  school  to 
emphasize  in  faculty  meetings  the  fact  that 
sponsors  of  organizations  must  assume  full 
responsibility  for  all  activities  of  their  res¬ 
pective  organizations,  and  that  the  schedul¬ 
ing  of  all  events  must  be  done  through  the 
calendar  committee,  with  the  aid  of  certified 


lists  of  the  membership  in  each  organization. 
That  a  similar  mechanism  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  high  school  activities  would  be  effec¬ 
tive  is  evident,  for  there  are  no  essential  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  college  situation  described 
and  the  typical  high  school  situation. 

On  many  occasions  it  became  necessary 
for  the  committee  to  cancel  the  entire 
schedule  of  activities  temporarily  in  order  to 
make  room  for  speakers  or  other  programs 
which  could  not  be  scheduled  in  advance. 
This  was  often  done  also  for  basketball 
games,  although  it  is  doubtful  if  this  should 
be  necessary,  since  athletic  programs  prop¬ 
erly  managed  should  schedule  all  games  for 
the  season  in  advance.  In  fact  many  of  the 
activities  which  ordinarily  neglect  to  sche¬ 
dule  programs  in  advance  would  be  benefit¬ 
ing  themselves  as  well  as  the  entire  extra¬ 
curricular  program  by  scheduling  their 
events  soon  after  school  opens  in  September, 
even  though  the  events  scheduled  may  not 
take  place  until  the  following  spring.  With 
a  definite  goal  to  look  forward  to,  much  more 
effective  work  is  assured  from  the  member¬ 
ship  of  any  organization.  Obviously,  where 
events  are  scheduled  months  ahead  of  the 
time  they  are  to  occur  there  will  always  be 
some  dates  which  will  need  to  be  changed. 
As  long  as  this  is  done  by  the  calendar  com¬ 
mittee  itself,  no  difficulties  are  experienced. 
But  if  the  students  are  allowed  to  change  the 
dates  of  events  without  carrying  the  matter 
through  the  hands  of  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  do  the  work,  a  conflict  of  dates  is 
bound  to  result. 

The  returns  obtained  from  a  questionnaire 
sent  out  by  the  writer  show  a  conflict  of 
opinion  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  on  scholarship.  It  is 
generally  admitted  by  most  school  men  that 
while  activities,  especially  athletics,  may 
be  managed  so  as  to  have  a  beneficial  effect 
on  scholarship,  it  is  easily  possible  for  the 
individual  student  to  take  such  an  extensive 
part  in  activities  that  his  scholarship  may 
suffer.  The  problem  is  how  to  get  the  value 
from  student  activities  without  monopoliz¬ 
ing  the  time  of  the  student  and  distracting 
him  from  his  class  work. 
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A  questionnaire  was  presented  to  the 
college  students  at  Peru,  Nebraska,  State 
Teachers’  College,  in  which  each  student  was 
asked  to  state  the  activities  in  which  he  took 
part  and  the  amount  of  time  required  by 
each.  The  scholarship  standing  of  the 
student  was  placed  on  the  same  card.  The 
result  was  just  what  one  would  expect. 
Either  the  student  took  extensive  part  in 
activities  or  he  took  very  little  part.  And 
the  correlation  between  high  scholarship 
ranking  and  participation  in  activities  was 
marked.  This  should  not  be  thought  of  as 
indicating  that  taking  part  in  campus  activi¬ 
ties  results  in  better  scholarship,  but  rather 
that  the  students  who  are  good  in  scholarship 
are  also  the  ones  who  are  effective  leaders  in 
student  activities.  The  investigation  failed 
to  show  what  effect  participation  in  activi¬ 
ties  has  on  scholarship.  That  point  can  be 
determined  only  by  a  comparison  of  the 
scholarship  records  of  students  who  are  for  a 
time  inactive  in  campus  affairs  with  the  rec¬ 
ords  the  same  students  make  after  they  be¬ 
come  active  in  such  affairs.  No  data  is  on 
hand  on  which  to  base  such  a  comparison, 
but  the  statements  of  individual  students  are 
worth  considering.  Thus  one  young  man 
now  living  in  the  home  of  the  writer  states 
that  his  grades  were  at  least  ten  per  cent  bet¬ 
ter  during  the  first  summer  session  he  at¬ 
tended  here  than  they  were  the  following  year 
when  he  became  greatly  interested  in  student 
activities. 

It  is  of  course  possible  for  the  teachers  to 
over-emphaslze  the  importance  of  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  and  to  create  an  impres¬ 
sion  in  the  minds  of  the  students  that 
scholarship  is  a  thing  of  secondary  impor¬ 
tance.  This  tendency  must  be  guarded 
against.  If  the  faculty  takes  the  attitude  of 
“Don’t  let  your  studies  interfere  with  your 
education,”  the  students  may  certainly  be 
expected  to  assume  the  same  attitude  in  an 
even  more  intensified  form.  If  scholarship 
standards  are  to  be  maintained,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  scholar¬ 
ship.  The  proper  relationship  between  acti¬ 
vities  and  scholarship  is  well  expressed  by 
one  superintendent  in  responding  to  the 


questionnaire.  He  said:  “They  (student 
activities)  should  not  be  subordinated  to 
scholarship  nor  should  they  interfere  with 
it.” 

If  scholarship  is  not  to  be  injured  by 
over-indulgence  in  student  activities,  it  is 
necessary  to  find  some  means  of  curtailing 
the  student  who  is  over  ambitious  to  lead  in 
the  life  of  the  school.  In  fact,  from  another 
point  of  view  also,  it  is  disadvantageous  to 
permit  any  one  student  to  hold  too  many 
offices  and  become  too  prominent  a  figure. 
Our  ideal  should  be  to  train  many  effective 
leaders,  not  simply  a  few. 

At  Peru  Teacher’s  College  this  problem  is 
met  by  the  use  of  a  point  system.  Thus  far 
the  system  is  operative  only  for  girls,  but  the 
boys  will  eventually  adopt  a  similar  plan. 
The  various  activities  and  offices  are  evalu¬ 
ated  according  to  the  time  which  they  will 
require  of  the  students.  No  student  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  carry  more  than  twenty  points  at 
one  time.  To  show  the  detail  with  which 
the  plan  has  been  worked  out,  there  follows  a 
list  of  the  points. 


Peru  Point  System 

Presidency  of  Girls’  Club . 13 

Presidency  of  Y.  W.  C.  A . 12 

President  of  Philo .  6 

President  of  Everett .  6 

President  of  Dramatic  Club  ....  5 

President  of  J.  U.  G .  6 

President  of  junior  or  senior  class  ...  12 

President  of  other  classes .  6 

Vice.  pres.  Girls’  Club  (Chairman  social 

committee) .  7 

Other  vice  presidents .  2 

Treasurer  Girls’  Club  (Treasurer-councilor)  7 

Secretary  Girls’  Club  (Secretary-councilor)  7 

Other  secretaries  and  treasurers  ...  3 

Members  of  council  .......  6 

Member  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.  cabinet  ...  6 

Captain  of  basketball  or  other  athletic  team  3 

Member  of  any  ogranized  basketball  team  2 

Major  part  in  any  open  session  play — 
Dramatic  Club — senior  class  philo,  or 

Everett .  5 

Minor  part  in  such  play  .  3 

Presidency  of  N.  C.  A .  2 

Presidency  of  Episcopal  Guild  ...  6 

Guardian  of  Campfire  Girls  ....  6 
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Editor-in-chief  of  Peruvian . 13 

Business  manager  of  Peruvian  ...  13 
Associate  editor  of  Peruvian  ....  7 

Associate  business  manager  of  Peruvian  8 

Photographer  of  Peruvian .  7 

Cartoonist  of  Peruvian .  6 

Art  editor  of  Peruvian .  9 

Athletic  editor  of  Peruvian .  4 

Literary  editor  of  Peruvian .  7 

Social  editor  of  Peruvian .  6 

Wit  and  humor  editor  of  Peruvian  ...  6 

Senior  class  editor  of  Peruvian  ....  7 

Snap  shot  editor  of  Peruvian  ....  8 

Calendar  editor  of  Peruvian  ....  8 


Other  associates  on  Peruvian  staff  two 
thirds  the  number  of  points  of  head  editor 

A  similar  point  system  is  operative  in 
many  of  our  high  schools.  A  variation  of 
the  point  system  is  the  major  and  minor 
plan.  In  the  high  school  at  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  the  offices  of  the  school  are  divided 
into  majors  and  minors  according  to  their 
relative  importance.  A  student  may  carry 
two  majors  and  two  minors,  or  one  major 
and  three  minors,  or  four  minors.  The 
classification  of  activities  follows: 

Majors. 

1.  Major  of  cadets 

2.  Class  presidents 

3.  Editor  of  Annual 

4.  Business  manager  of  Annual 

5.  Captains  athletic  teams 

6.  President  boy’s  club 

7.  President  girls’  club 

8.  Editor  school  paper 

9.  Circulation  manager  school  paper 

10.  Head  cheer  leader 

11.  Advertising  manager  athletics 

12.  Business  manager  school  paper 

Minors. 

1.  Assistant  cheer  leader 

2.  Assistant  manager  athletics 

3.  President  of  Senate 

4.  President  of  German  Club 

5.  Class  officers  other  than  president 


6.  Captains  of  cadet  companies 

7.  Members  of  athletic  council 

Such  a  plan  not  only  prevents  over-i 
dulgence  of  particular  students  in  extra¬ 
curricular  activities,  but  it  secures  effective 
leadership  for  all  student  projects.  No  one 
member  of  the  school  holds  so  many  offices 
that  he  is  unable  to  perform  well  the  duties 
of  all  of  them.  The  ‘‘primary”  method  of 
selecting  officers  for  organizations  is  being 
used  advantageously  in  many  schools.  The 
following  quotation  will  show  how  the  prim¬ 
ary  plan  works  in  a  typical  high  school: 

“In  order  that  the  officers  of  these  organi¬ 
zations  and  the  captains  of  athletic  teams 
should  be  students  that  possess  ability, 
leadership,  and  the  right  school  idealism, 
and  that  the  honors  of  the  school  should  not 
go  to  the  undeserving,  a  system  of  primary 
or  double  election  was  readily  adopted  by 
the  school  at  the  suggestion  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  In  each  organization  a  committee 
to  receive  and  check  nominations  is  made 
up  of  the  faculty  sponsor  or  sponsors  and  a 
girl  or  boy  or  both,  depending  on  whether 
the  membership  is  made  up  of  girls  or  boys 
or  both.  Nominations  handed  in  by  the 
students  are  canvassed  by  this  committee 
and  students  that  are  failing  in  their  school 
work,  or  that  would  not  make  desirable  lead¬ 
ers  for  moral  reasons,  or  whose  attitude  is 
opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school, 
are  dropped  from  the  list  of  nominations. 
This  committee  is  required  to  find  at  least 
two  satisfactory  nominations  and  may  sub¬ 
mit  five  or  more  for  a  ballot.  It  is  immedi¬ 
ately  apparent  that  a  reasonably  good  selec¬ 
tion  will  be  made;  and  after  three  years’  ex¬ 
perience  with  this  system  in  all  activities 
neither  faculty  nor  student  body  would  be 
willing  to  go  back  to  the  old  hasty,  hap¬ 
hazard  system.”^ 

•H.  F.  Steeper;  “The  Extra-Curricular  Activities  of  the  Hi^h 
School.”  Education  Vol.  39:367-373 
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A  PORTRAIT  OF  AN  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

•  Homer  E.  Woodbridge 


[This  clear-cut  series  of  vignettes  of  manners  and  men  has  so  many  counterparts  in  so  many  in¬ 
stitutions  to  the  west  of  the  thirteen  colonies  as  to  startle  many  readers.  Dr.  Woodbridge’s  return  to 
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I  PROPOSE  to  draw  a  picture,  truthful 
and  impartial  so  far  as  I  can  make  it  so, 
of  an  American  university.  This  may 
sound  like  a  commonplace  project,  but  in 
reality,  I  believe,  it  is  almost  unexampled. 
At  all  events,  I  do  not  know  where  to  look 
for  a  model.  Mr.  Santayana’s  account  of 
Harvard  in  the  early  years  of  the  century^ 
is  admirable,  but  it  is  restricted  to  the  in¬ 
tellectual  life  of  the  place:  and  not  even 
Harvard  is  all  brains.  Probably  there  is  no 
subject  about  which  the  truth  is  harder  to 
come  at  than  the  real  character  of  a  college 
or  university.  Statistics  are  plentiful  and 
sometimes  misleading;  but  even  if  scrupu¬ 
lously  accurate,  they  tell  us  nothing  about 
the  quality  and  soul  of  a  place.  College 
catalogues  are  partly  statistics,  partly  prop¬ 
aganda:  college  descriptive  pamphlets  are 
largely  propaganda.  Probably  there  never 
was  a  college  history  which  even  aimed  to 
tell  the  whole  truth;  the  duty  of  a  college 
historian  seems  to  be  to  restrict  himself  to 
that  part  of  the  truth  which  is  wholly  credi¬ 
table  to  the  institution.  The  only  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  rule  that  I  know  of  is  a  volume 
that  was  soon  suppressed.  Articles  about 
colleges  fall  into  three  classes.  Some  are 
written  by  outsiders  and  based  on  a  hasty 
and  personally  conducted  visit  to  the  insti¬ 
tution;  some  are  written  by  members  of  the 
faculty  or  alumni  who  know  the  place  but 
are  restrained  by  a  sense  of  loyalty  from 
anything  but  the  vaguest  and  slightest  ref¬ 
erence  to  faults;  and  the  rest  are  written 
by  disgruntled  professors  or  “sometime 
members,”  and  mention  scarcely  anything 
except  faults.  The  first  are  necessarily  su¬ 
perficial,  and  the  second  and  third  neces- 
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sarily  prejudiced.  It  seems  to  me  that  an 
impartial  account  of  a  typically  American 
university,  written  by  one  who  has  had 
some  opportunity  to  know  its  real  life  and 
character,  should  have  at  least  the  interest 
of  novelty.  The  essential  traits  in  such 
an  account  are  that  it  should  be  honest, 
that  it  should  be  based  on  first-hand  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  that  it  should  be  detached  and 
critical,  yet  friendly. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  wish  to  describe 
the  institution  which  I  shall  call  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Acrasia  (the  name  has  no  allegori¬ 
cal  significance).  Circumstances  give  me 
some  advantages  for  the  undertaking.  I  am 
not  an  alumnus  of  Acrasia.  My  connection 
with  the  university  lasted  long  enough  to 
give  me  a  good  opportunity  for  observation, 
but  not  long  enough  to  make  me  feel  that 
I  had  become  a  part  of  the  institution. 
My  relations  with  the  university  were  alto¬ 
gether  pleasant. 

The  natural  surroundings  of  Acrasia  are, 
I  suppose,  as  destitute  of  attractiveness  as 
any  which  could  be  found  in  the  country. 
It  is  set  down  in  the  midst  of  a  perfectly  flat 
prairie;  there  are  no  hills,  no  woods,  no 
lakes,  no  rivers.  There  are  no  winding 
country  roads,  since  there  is  no  occasion  for 
winding;  the  roads  divide  the  country  into 
checkerboard  squares.  In  winter  they  be¬ 
come  sloughs  of  black  mud,  except  a  few 
which  have  a  narrow  central  paving  of  brick. 
The  location  of  the  university  is  said  to  have 
been  determined  by  a  political  deal  in  the 
legislature,  such  as  has  been  common  in 
western  states;  one  town  gets  the  university, 
another  the  insane  asylum,  another  the 
penitentiary,  and  so  on. 

The  town  of  Lagado,  without  the  uni- 
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versity,  would  be  a  sleepy  little  county  seat. 
It  is  neater  and  more  attractive  than  most 
middle  western  towns:  it  has  brick-paved 
streets,  many  of  them  with  fine  trees  and 
well  kept  lawns.  There  are  dingy  streets  in 
Lagado,  but  no  slums,  and  not  much  show 
of  wealth.  Except  for  the  university,  I 
suppose  Lagado  would  be  socially  as  demo¬ 
cratic  a  community  as  could  easily  be  found. 
The  richest  people  in  it,  barring  a  banker 
or  two,  are  substantial  retired  farmers. 
There  are  community  gatherings  and  picnics 
to  which  everyone  who  lives  within  the  area 
concerned  is  invited  and  expected  to  go. 
In  the  midst  of  this  solid,  conservative  and 
democratic  town  of  twenty-five  thousand 
people  or  so  is  the  university,  a  community 
of  eight  or  nine  thousand,  giving  to  the  town 
its  distinctive  character,  yet  emphatically 
not  of  it.  The  relation  between  the  two  is 
a  little  like  that  between  Gopher  Prairie  and 
Carol  Kennicott.  Acrasia  is  intensely  mod¬ 
em,  comparatively  cosmopolitan,  efficient, 
superior,  and  very  conscious  of  its  superior¬ 
ity.  It  would  like  to  reform  Lagado  if  it 
were  not  too  much  trouble;  how  little  Lagado 
is  in  the  mood  to  be  reformed  may  be  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  fact  that  the  town  is  really 
backward  in  schools  and  sanitation.  Lag¬ 
ado  regards  the  university  tolerantly  as  an 
odd  collection  of  freaks  and  cranks;  Acrasia 
regards  Lagado  condescendingly  or  con¬ 
temptuously  as  a  well-meaning  but  hope¬ 
lessly  narrow  and  stupid  community.  In 
the  faculty  it  is  not  good  form  to  say  that 
you  like  the  town.  There  is  no  hostility, 
and  there  are  points  of  friendly  contact; 
but  on  the  whole  the  two  communities  are 
astonishingly  separate  in  spirit,  much  more 
sharply  distinct  than  is  usually  the  case  in 
an  eastern  college  town.  Partly,  no  doubt, 
this  is  due  to  the  facts  that  the  faculty  comes 
mostly  from  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and  that  its  personnel  is  continually  chang- 
ing. 

The  faculty  is  a  smaller  world,  in  itself 
numbering  eight  or  nine  hundred  (but  the 
list  in  the  official  directory  includes,  as  often 
in  western  colleges,  clerks,  stenographers, 
tool-room  attendants,  and  even  the  campus 


policeman).  It  is  an  intensely  interesting 
and  varied  little  world.  It  includes  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  older  type,  gentlemen  and 
scholars,  but,  as  the  younger  men  tell  you 
with  infinite  pity,  “not  strengwissenschajt- 
liche'*:  heads  of  departments  who  have  to  be 
both  executives  and  “productive  scholars”; 
promising  younger  men  destined  for  pro¬ 
motion  at  Acrasia  or  elsewhere;  others, 
including  excellent  teachers,  who  are  likely 
to  remain  indefinitely  in  their  present  status; 
and  a  great  many  delightful  young'instruc- 
tors  and  graduate  assistants,  men  and  women 
who  are  teaching  while  they  work  for  a  de¬ 
gree.  As  this  hasty  summary  suggests,  the 
academic  hierarchy  is  the  central  fact  in  the 
social  as  well  as  in  the  political  life  of  the 
faculty.  Acrasia  has  more  grades  of  acad¬ 
emic  rank  than  any  other  institution  I  know 
of;  there  are  not  only  “thrones,  domina¬ 
tions,  prlncedones,  virtues,  powers,”  but  nu¬ 
merous  subordinate  groups.  Perhaps  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  feudal  system  which 
could  be  found  in  America  to-day  would  be 
in  the  great  “democratic”  universities  of 
the  West.  The  assistant  or  instructor  owes 
homage  to  the  assistant  professor  or  professor 
in  charge  of  the  course  in  which  he  teaches 
sections:  the  department  in  general  owes 
homage  to  the  head;  the  head  to  the  dean  of 
the  college  to  which  his  department  belongs; 
the  dean  to  the  president.  The  feudal 
obligations  are  not  usually  burdensome,  but 
they  are  there.  Members  of  the  faculty 
are  rated  socially  pretty  much  according  to 
their  rank  and  salary.  Everyone  knows 
(if  he  wants  to)  what  everyone  else  is 
getting;  the  university  salary  list  is  open 
to  inspection.  (So  at  least  I  was  told;  I 
never  inspected  it.)  Competition  for  ad¬ 
vancement  is  keen,  and  there  is  much  gossip 
about  prospects  and  offers.  A  strong  light 
beats  upon  those  in  authority,  and  their 
foibles  are  thoroughly  canvassed.  And  yet 
there  is  a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  in  the 
whole  group.  Gossip  may  at  times  be  spiced 
with  malice,  but  it  is  usually  rather  the  sign 
of  a  lively  and  kindly  interest.  Compe¬ 
tition  does  not  stifle  cordial  friendliness. 
Everyone  seems  to  be  interested  in  every 
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one  else;  I  have  heard  grizzled  heads  of 
departments  gravely  discussing  the  personal 
qualities  of  half-time  assistants,  and  assis¬ 
tants  eagerly  arguing  the  merits  and  faults 
of  heads  of  departments. 

The  government  of  the  university  is  a  sort 
of  oligarchy  tempered  by  monarchy;  it  is 
something  like  the  government  of  Japan. 
The  powers  of  the  president  are  very  great, 
but  no  one  seems  to  know  what  are  their 
exact  limits.  There  is  a  group  of  “Elder 
Statesmen”  who  exercise  enormous  influ¬ 
ence.  They,  with  the  president,  determine 
university  policy;  they  control  the  important 
committees.  Faculty  meetings  are  com¬ 
paratively  infrequent,  and  there  is  seldom 
any  real  debate;  the  university  faculty  is 
too  large  for  a  deliberative  body,  and  the 
college  faculties  generally  meet  to  hear  the 
dean’s  announcements  and  to  endorse  the 
decisions  of  committees.  In  the  senate, 
which  consists  of  full  professors,  dissenters 
have  a  chance  to  voice  their  opinions,  and 
debate  is  sometimes  lively.  In  matters  of 
academic  policy  this  body  has  real  power; 
ordinarily  it  accepts  the  decisions  of  the 
Elder  Statesmen,  but  sometimes  it  reverses 
them.  Within  the  department  the  powers 
of  the  head  are  about  as  nearly  autocratic 
as  he  cares  to  make  them,  barring  certain 
matters  which  require  the  approval  of  the 
dean  or  of  some  university  committee. 
The  college  dean  is  not,  like  the  dean  of  an 
old-fashioned  college,  a  professor  to  whom 
his  colleagues  have  delegated  certain  duties; 
he  is  an  efficiency  expert,  set  over  the  faculty, 
and  his  business  is  to  see  that  every  part  of 
the  machine  is  functioning  efficiently.  He 
ascertains,  for  instance,  how  many  “student- 
hours”  each  instructor  is  carrying  and  how 
much  time  each  gives  to  conferences  or 
laboratory  work;  in  general  what  he  does 
not  know  about  the  work  of  every  instructor 
in  his  college  is  supposed  not  to  be  worth 
knowing.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  rather 
cumbersome  red  tape;  one  can  scarcely  turn 
around  without  filling  out  some  sort  of  blank. 
Whether  this  really  increases  efficiency  or 
hinders  it  is  perhaps  a  debatable  question. 
Probably  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  it 


lessens  the  efficiency  of  the  conscientious 
and  increases  that  of  the  indolent. 

Promotion  depends  chiefly  upon  two 
things — degrees  and  “productiveness.”  The 
degree  of  Ph.  D.  is  essential;  the  ideal  of 
of  the  university  (not  yet  attained)  is, 
“No  instructor  without  a  Ph.  D.”  No  suc¬ 
cess  in  teaching  can  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  the  magic  letters.  The  university 
has  lost  many  admirable  teachers  because  it 
refused  to  promote  them  on  account  of  this 
fatal  lack.  But  of  course  the  degree  does 
not  guarantee  promotion;  the  additional 
positive  requirement  is  “productiveness,” 
which  means  publication.  Every  member  of 
the  faculty  is  expected  to  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  what  he  publishes,  and  to  make 
an  annual  report.  This  of  course  is  done 
in  many  institutions:  but  Acrasia  goes  be¬ 
yond  some  in  asking  for  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  words  in  each  article.  Even  brief 
book  notices  and  contributions  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  daily  are  thus  listed,  and  the  list  is 
published.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  promotion  cultivates  the  talent  for 
publicity  in  those  who  have  it,  or  that  it 
encourages  a  deal  of  second  and  third  rate 
writing.  But  even  third  rate  writing  may 
be  good  practice  for  the  writer.  The 
trouble  is  that  in  practice  the  plan  puts  a 
premium  on  quantity  and  rapidity  rather 
than  on  quality.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  the  device  on  the  seal  of  Acrasia  ought 
to  be  a  rabbit,  argent  on  a  field  vert,  and 
the  motto:  “Fructuosa.” 

Whether  in  spite  of  all  this,  or,  as  some 
would  maintain,  partly  because  of  it,  the 
university  is  intellectually  very  much  alive. 
A  great  many  people  are  enthusiastically 
studying  all  sorts  of  problems;  a  good  many 
are  really  thinking,  and  as  many  as  can  are 
publishing  their  studies  and  thoughts.  There 
is  good  talk  to  be  had  on  all  kinds  of  subjects 
— as  good  as  I  have  found  anywhere.  Lec¬ 
tures,  concerts,  and  plays  are  brought  to 
the  university  and  are  largely  attended. 
Departmental  clubs  thrive,  and  there  are 
numerous  other  literary,  scientific,  or  artistic 
societies.  The  faculty  Greek  club;  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  a  group  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
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men  from  various  departments  who  meet  to 
read  Greek  literature  in  the  original  for  fun. 
The  stimulating  quality  of  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  is  due  partly,  I  think,  to  the  cos¬ 
mopolitan  character  of  the  faculty.  There 
is  nothing  provincial  about  it — not  a  trace 
of  inbreeding.  Instructors  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  from  various  for¬ 
eign  countries.  They  represent  widely  di¬ 
vergent  points  of  view,  and  express  their 
opinions  with  considerable  freedom.  An¬ 
other  reason  for  the  intellectual  vitality  of 
the  place  I  should  find  in  the  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  faculty  are  young.  It 
is  a  sad  fact  that  academic  people,  at  least, 
find  less  and  less  in  common  as  they  grow 
older;  they  seem  to  find  it  harder  to  feel 
keen  interest  in  any  ideas  except  their  own. 
Acrasia  has  the  immense  advantage  of  a 
faculty  young  enough  not  to  have  outgrown 
its  intellectual  flexibility  and  generosity. 
And  willy-nilly  it  is  likely  to  keep  this  ad¬ 
vantage;  for  its  student  body  has  grown 
faster  than  its  appropriations,  and  the 
greater  part  of  its  teaching  must  be  done  by 
young  men  and  women  whose  services  can 
be  secured  for  modest  salaries. 

As  to  the  teaching,  it  is  difficult  for  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  to  obtain  a  sound  basis 
for  opinion.  Much  of  it  is  of  course  inex¬ 
perienced;  but  I  believe  it  is  in  general  fairly 
good — better  than  might  be  expected  con¬ 
sidering  how  scant  is  the  official  recognition 
of  good  teaching.  Contact  between  teacher 
and  student  is  of  necessity  much  less  close 
than  in  a  small  institution;  when  you  have 
a  large  and  almost  entirely  new  batch  of 
students  every  semester,  it  is  difficult  to 
get  well  acquainted  with  many  of  them. 
The  relation  between  instructor  and  class 
is  curiously  impersonal;  it  is  primarily  a 
business  relation.  Of  course  there  are  ex¬ 
ceptions — born  teachers  who  inevitably  take 
a  personal  interest  in  their  students.  But 
the  students  seem  to  have  been  schooled  to 
expect  comparatively  little  personal  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  faculty;  and  many  of  the 
faculty,  I  think,  would  be  unwilling  to  give 
much  time  to  students  outside  of  class  and 
ofl&ce  hours.  This  state  of  affairs  has  its 


advantages  for  the  students:  they  do  not 
expect  to  be  coddled;  they  seldom  complain 
about  assignments  or  grades,  and  seldom 
ask  for  special  favors.  On  the  other  hand 
both  teachers  and  students  miss  something 
worth  while  through  the  lack  of  a  closer 
acquaintance. 

If  you  looked  over  a  list  of  students’  names 
— a  football  team  or  a  glee  club  or  a  page  of 
the  directory — you  might  suppose  that  the 
student  body  is  more  cosmopolitan  than  the 
faculty.  German,  Scandinavian,  French, 
Italian,  Polish,  Bohemian — the  majority, 
probably,  would  have  a  foreign  look.  But 
your  inference  would  be  mistaken.  There 
is,  it  is  true,  a  student  Cosmopolitan  Club, 
including  representatives  of  various  races 
and  nations;  but  the  chances  are  that  the 
most  foreign-looking  name  on  your  list  would 
belong  to  a  native  American  youth  from  a 
farm  or  small  town.  One  need  not  stay 
long  at  Acrasia  to  see  how  well  the  melting 
pot  has  done  its  work.  These  boys  and 
girls  whose  names  end  in  -wicz  and  -sen  and 
-ski  are  good  solid  straightforward  American 
youngsters.  Most  of  them  have  not  much 
background  of  culture;  their  manners  often 
leave  a  good  deal  to  be  desired;  but  in  these 
respects  they  are  neither  better  nor  worse  off 
than  young  Brown  or  Jones  or  Robinson, 
with  whom  they  went  to  school. 

Until  recently  the  university  has  paid 
comparatively  little  attention  to  the  social 
life  of  its  students.  There  have  been  no 
dormitories.  Recently  one  has  been  built 
which  provides  rooms  for  a  very  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  women  students.  A  minority 
of  the  women  live  in  sorority  houses;  a  larger 
minority  of  the  men  in  fraternities.  The 
majority  of  both  sexes  have  to  find  quarters 
and  food  in  the  rooming  and  boarding  houses 
of  Lagado.  It  is  strong  testimony  to  the 
character  of  the  students  that  this  hap¬ 
hazard  laissez-faire  policy  has  worked  so 
well.  Scandals  have  been  extremely  rare; 
on  the  whole  the  students  have  proved  that 
they  can  use  wisely  the  very  large  liberty 
that  has  been  allowed  them.  They  seem 
to  have  more  maturity  and  a  greater  sense 
of  responsibility  than  is  common  among 
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eastern  students.  I  believe  there  is  far 
less  sexual  immorality,  I  am  sure  there  is 
far  less  drinking  at  Acrasia  than  at  most 
eastern  colleges.  But  these  superiorities  are 
not  at  all  peculiar  to  Acrasia;  they  belong 
to  most,  if  not  to  all,  of  the  better  coeduca¬ 
tional  colleges  of  the  West,  and  are  due  in 
large  part  to  the  wholesome  influence  of 
coeducation. 

Chiefly  to  the  same  influence  I  should  at¬ 
tribute  the  absence  of  the  hectic  interest  in 
intercollegiate  athletics  which  is  so  striking 
a  feature  of  college  life  in  the  East.  Acrasia’s 
football  and  baseball  teams  have  usually 
ranked  with  the  best  in  the  conference,  and 
her  athletic  standard  has  been  kept  high. 
But  athletics  do  not  dominate  the  student 
life;  they  play  a  distinctly  minor  part  in  it. 
Even  in  the  student  paper  they  do  not 
monopolize  the  front  page.  While  I  was  at 
Acrasia,  I  never  heard  so  much  as  a  rumor 
that  any  athlete  was  being  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  paid  for  his  services,  or  that  any 
instructor  had  been  urged  to  bear  lightly 
upon  an  athlete  in  his  grading.  This  thor¬ 
oughly  healthy  state  of  affairs  is  in  part  a 
result  of  the  size  of  the  university;  but 
smaller  western  institutions  are  much  less 
likely  to  go  athletics-crazy  than  colleges  for 
men  in  the  East;  and  coeducation  is  the 
prime  reason  for  the  difference. 

In  one  important  matter  of  morals,  stu¬ 
dent  opinion  has  not  insisted  on  a  high  stan¬ 
dard — I  mean  in  regard  to  honesty  in  college 
work.  The  great  majority  of  the  students 
at  Acrasia,  I  believe,  are  as  honest  as  can  be 
found  anywhere;  but  there  is  no  effective 
group  condemnation  of  the  student  who 
cheats  in  examinations  or  in  themes.  An 
honor  system  adopted  two  or  three  years 
ago  has  failed  so  conspicuously  that  it  has 
been  given  up.  But  it  is  true,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  that  student  opinion  in  a  large 
institution  can  hardly  exert  so  strong  a  press¬ 
ure  as  in  a  small  one.  There  is  more  room 
for  individuality,  and  more  freedom,  in  a 
big  university  than  there  is  in  a  small  col¬ 
lege;  and  by  the  same  token  there  is  likely 
to  be  more  leeway  for  some  kinds  of  trans¬ 
gression. 


Dishonest  students,  however,  are  a  small 
minority;  a  defect  of  manners  is  more  gen¬ 
eral.  A  majority  of  the  students  come  from 
homes  where  the  finer  amenities  of  life  have 
not  received  much  attention,  and  university 
experience  does  little  to  supply  the  de¬ 
ficiency.  Fraternities  and  sororities  no 
doubt  furnish  to  their  members  a  certain 
amount  of  social  training,  which  probably 
raises  the  average  of  manners,  though  not 
to  any  uncomfortable  level.  Woe  to  the 
older  person  who  meets  a  group  of  students, 
male  or  female,  walking  down  the  street  in 
winter;  he  (or  even  she)  must  choose  be¬ 
tween  turning  out  into  the  snow  and  risking 
a  sharp  collision.  One  seldom  sees  a  young 
man  lift  his  hat  to  a  girl;  one  sometimes 
sees  him  turn  aside  to  spit  while  he  is  talking 
with  her.  Unintentional  rudeness  of  speech 
is  common.  The  dress  of  the  girls  is  often 
extreme  and  in  bad  taste,  and  they  use 
cosmetics  with  much  more  zeal  than  dis¬ 
cretion.  These  are  of  course  faults  of  nai¬ 
vete  and  lack  of  training;  they  are  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  fundamental  wholesomeness 
and  kindliness. 

More  serious,  perhaps,  is  the  lack  of  in¬ 
tellectual  background  which  such  faults  in 
manners  connote.  The  student  who  comes 
from  a  farm  or  a  little  village  to  take  a  course 
in  agriculture  or  in  home  economics  or  in 
engineering  does  not  obtain  much  from  his 
university  courses  to  relieve  his  mental 
poverty  and  narrowness.  He  may  and  often 
does  obtain  a  good  deal  from  the  general 
life  of  the  university,  but  that  is  incidental 
and  somewhat  accidental.  Much  of  the 
university  training  is  narrowly  practical; 
and  the  institution  does  not  seriously  un¬ 
dertake  to  give  the  raw  student  a  liberal 
foundation  for  his  professional  work,  or  to 
free  him  from  the  cramped  confines  of  his 
inherited  view  of  life.  Student  contacts 
are  less  effective  in  this  way  than  one  might 
expect  them  to  be,  because  of  the  size  of  the 
student  body,  and  the  relative  insignificance 
of  the  individual.  To  a  newcomer  the  uni¬ 
versity  appears  much  like  an  enormous  and 
glorified  high  school,  a  public  educational 
machine. 
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It  is  no  faint  praise,  however,  to  say  of  an 
institution,  as  one  can  say  of  Acrasia,  that 
granting  its  purposes  it  is  an  efficient  edu¬ 
cational  machine.  But  in  fact  it  is  much 
more  than  that.  Outside  the  routine  of 
the  curriculum  the  students  have  vigorous 
intellectual  activities  of  their  own.  For  one 
evidence  of  this  we  need  go  no  farther  than 
the  student  daily  already  mentioned.  Much 
of  the  merit  of  The  Acrasian  must  be  credited 
to  the  excellent  courses  in  journalism;  but 
the  paper  is  edited,  managed  and  controlled 
by  students.  It  is  entirely  free  from  faculty 
or  other  censorship,  and  thus  reflects  the 
life  and  spirit  of  the  student  body  far 
more  completely  and  vividly  than  most 
college  papers  do.  It  has  Associated  Press 
service,  and  aims  to  report  important  na¬ 


tional  and  international  news  as  well  as  local 
matters.  Editorially  it  discusses  and  criti¬ 
cises  university  policies,  sometimes  pretty 
sharply.  It  covers  local  news  thoroughly, 
and  presents  it  well.  Other  signs  that  the 
minds  of  the  students  are  active  outside 
the  curriculum  are  the  many  thriving  clubs, 
literary,  dramatic,  scientific.  The  Poetry 
Society,  for  example,  had  at  last  accounts 
something  like  fifty  members.  In  the  stu¬ 
dent  activities,  that  is,  as  in  those  of  the 
university  generally,  one  soon  begins  to 
feel  the  personality  of  the  place:  ambitious, 
intellectually  alert,  eager  for  learning;  clean, 
honest,  kindly;  crude  in  some  of  its  stan¬ 
dards  of  measurement,  but  earnestly  seeking 
the  best;  in  short,  as  we  like  to  believe, 
typically  and  intensely  American. 


TO  THY  TENTS,  O  ISRAEL 

Frank  E.  Poland 


I  HAVE  read  with  great  interest  ‘‘The 
Summer  Camp”  by  Joseph  Stagg  Law¬ 
rence  in  the  February  issue  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Review.  I  judge  it  is  written  by 
a  man  who  is  attempting  to  present  a  pro¬ 
gressive  view  of  camping  and  I  believe  that 
in  most  respects  he  has  succeeded  in  doing 
so;  nevertheless,  as  a  man  with  several  years 
of  camping  experience,  I  want  to  take  issue 
with  him  on  at  least  one  point. 

In  my  twenty  years  of  camping  experience 
with  a  camp  that  has  grown  from  eight  boys 
in  1904  to  the  maximum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  which  I  have  maintained  the  last  few 
years,  I  have  tried  out  many  experiments 
and  among  them  I  have  tried  tents  and 
bungalows  for  sleeping  quarters.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  bungalow,  even  though  it 
is  built  large  and  substantial,  is  less  expen¬ 
sive  than  tents,  my  boys  and  my  men  agreed 
to  go  backTo  the  tent  as  more  desirable. 

When  Mr.  Lawrence  says,  “During  a  pro¬ 
longed  wet  spell  they  become  almost  unin¬ 
habitable,”  he  is  not  dealing  with  facts.  We 
passed  through  one  summer  that  during  the 


sixty  days  gave  us  only  three  days  without 
rain,  yet  in  our  tents  we  were  dry  and  com¬ 
fortable  and  healthy.  Probably  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence  is  thinking  of  tents  pitched  under  trees 
and  without  sufficient  regard  to  drainage. 
I  have  found  that  tents  should  be  pitched 
in  the  open  where  the  sun  keeps  tents  and 
grounds  sweet  and  dry  and  the  winds  tend 
to  keep  away  the  mosquitoes.  For  the  very 
short  period  that  mosquitoes  trouble  any¬ 
way,  it  is  easy  to  provide  protection  by  hang¬ 
ing  netting  over  hoops  suspended  in  the  tent. 

My  camping  experience  of  twenty  years 
has  been  in  Maine  and  I  was  surprised  to 
read  the  statement  by  Mr.  Lawrence  that 
Maine  had  passed  a  law  “which  prohibits  the 
use  of  tents  for  organized  camps  after  the 
expiration  of  a  definite  period  of  grace.”  I 
wrote  to  Dr.  C.  F.  Kendall,  Commissioner  of 
Health  at  Augusta,  and  asked  him  if  this  is 
so  and  here  is  his  answer:  “The  article  in 
the  Educational  Review  for  February  was 
written  evidently  by  some  one  who  was  mis¬ 
informed.  There  is  no  such  law  or  rule  or 
regulation  in  the  State  of  Maine.” 


WHAT  THE  LAYMAN  THINKS  OF  HIS  SCHOOLS 

By  the  Editor 


He  DOESN’T,  that  is,  not  much.  For 
almost  forty  years  now  I  have  been 
required  to  listen  to  the  average  citi¬ 
zen  express  his  opinion  upon  the  public 
schools  which  he  and  the  others  support 
and  own.  When  I  find  a  man  who  has, 
of  school  service,  an  opinion  which  is  based 
upon  adequate  observation,  or  study,  or 
which  is  coherent  with  any  theory  or  plan  or 
logical  scheme,  I  take  him  out  to  dinner  for 
he  is  a  rare  occurrence  and  is  entitled  to 
reward. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  important  news¬ 
papers  were  a  promising  field  in  which  to 
find  opinions  on  public  education.  Their 
editors  are  in  the  business  of  thinking  public 
mindedly.  What  they  say  ought  to  be  free 
of  the  narrowness  of  the  professional  school 
manager.  I  therefore  subscribed  to  a  clip¬ 
ping  bureau  which  maintains  a  large  force 
of  searchers  scanning  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers  every  day.  I  ask  for  the  editorials 
which  touch  upon  public  education. 

I  am  appalled  at  the  mental  stupor  which 
characterizes  the  writers  of  the  bulk  of  the 
clippings  I  have  paid  for.  The  comments  on 
schools  mostly  fall  into  two  classes.  First 
are  the  criticisms  of  school  usages  which  do 
not  exist.  The  assailant  sets  up  his  memory 
of  fool  school  practices  of  long  ago  and 
valiantly  attacks  them  as  typical  of  the 
present.  The  other  sort  of  preachments  are 
laudations  of  the  schools  of  1870  and  wishing 
we  had  them  now  because  they  taught  the 
children  how  to  write  and  spell  and  cipher. 
Both  of  these  styles  of  comment  could  be 
knocked  to  pieces  before  any  board  of  judges 
of  a  debating  society  if  the  editor  could  be 
induced  to  stand  up  in  person.  “Where  is 
the  school  which  does  that?”  is  sufficient  to 
upset  the  first  type.  For  the  second,  you 
have  the  Springfield  tests,  and  other  com¬ 
parisons  showing  the  demonstrable  superior¬ 


ity  of  present-day  school  children  over  their 
predecessors  trying  the  same  examina¬ 
tions. 

But  your  editors  of  the  great  stack  of 
useless  clippings  which  I  throw  away  do  not 
stand  up  in  open  debate  before  an  audience. 
Their  comments  are  anonymous.  Their 
matter  seems  to  me  not  to  promise  the  re¬ 
motest  hope  of  helping  any  school  worker 
who  desires  to  know  what  his  patrons  want 
and  need.  I  think  editorial  writing  in  Amer¬ 
ica  has  pretty  much  run  to  seed  and  that  you 
do  not  need  to  worry  much  about  its  harmful 
criticism  of  schools  because  the  readers  of 
editorials  are  growing  less  and  less.  Those 
who  do  read  have  grown  impervious  to  edi¬ 
torial  suggestion. 

Out  of  this  month’s  grist  I  select  the  best. 
Notice  the  distinctly  depressing  tone  of  most 
of  the  writing.  How  do  you  account  for 
that?  Are  these  editors,  possibly,  neglect¬ 
ing  their  three-mile  walks  or  has  the  spring 
upset  or  done  something  to  their  livers? 

But  the  Finegan  editorial,  the  last  of  the 
series — doesn’t  that  balance  all  the  rest  ? 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  a  Hostile  World.  F rom 
the  Chicago  Tribune  comes  this  comparison 
of  the  pride  of  the  college  athlete  with  that 
of  the  college  scholar: 

“No  scholar  in  the  undergraduate  life 
of  one  of  our  universities  or  colleges  would 
expect  to  receive  the  recognition  or  appre¬ 
ciation  given  to  a  successful  football  player. 
As  much  as  people  know  this  to  be  true,  the 
statement  gives  a  shock  coming  from  such 
an  authority  as  Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett, 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 

“Further  corroboration  of  these  adverse 
sentiments  is  the  contemptuous  attitude 
especially  of  students  in  general,  toward 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  highest  and  oldest 
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national  honor  society.  There  is  an  actual 
story  of  a  new  student,  who,  upon  getting 
high  grades  the  first  year  and  being  teased 
about  it  and  told  that  he  was  going  to  be  a 
‘Phi  Bete,’  purposely  did  poorly  in  the  (final 
examinations  of  the  second  year. 

“There  has  been  a  growing  discontent  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappas  about  the  insignificance 
and  futility  of  their  organization.  Their 
influence  is  felt  neither  at  the  university  nor 
in  public.  The  majority  of  Phi  Beta  Kap¬ 
pas  are  ashamed  to  wear  their  key.  Let  no 
one  say  it  is  modesty.  No  athlete  is  too 
modest  to  wear  the  big  letter  advertising 
his  accomplishments. 

“The  society  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  high  ideals,  to  service  to  mankind, 
and  to  ever  advancing  standards  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  trouble  is  that  it  is  inactive. 
New  York  is  the  only  city  that  even  has  a 
clubhouse.  Elsewhere  the  members  gen¬ 
erally  do  not  know  each  other. 

“Who  knows  how  many  Phi  Beta  Kappas 
from  universities  all  over  the  country  are 
now  in  Chicago,  going  each  apart  in  a  world 
hostile  to  the  ideals  for  which  they  should 
stand.  They  need  each  other,  and  united 
,  could  make  a  force  for  good.  Perhaps  there 
are  enough  members  to  establish  a  club  cen¬ 
ter  here.  At  any  rate,  the  local  universities 
would  be  glad  to  extend  their  hospitality  to 
them,  and  those  outside  of  university  life 
could  join  with  those  within  to  make  a  reality 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  ideals  not  only  on  the 
campus  but  in  the  world  at  large.” 

Editorial  pessimism  must  have  vent.  On  the 
other  hand  an  old-fashioned  New  Englander 
voices  his  ancient  faith  in  the  college  gradu¬ 
ate  whereupon  another  editor  sneers.  This 
is  from  the  New  York  Times: 

“Our  new  Attorney  General  must  have 
astonished  great  numbers  of  college  gradu¬ 
ates,  both  those  of  recent  vintage  and  of 
years  remote,  in  what  he  wrote  about  them 
in  his  letters  to  the  President  of  the  senior 
class  at  Tufts.  The  graduate,  according  to 
this  document,  is  a  remarkable  person,  not 
sometimes,  but  always. 

“  Here  is  how  Mr.  Sargent  put  the  result 


of — shall  one  say  of  his  observations  or  of 
his  hopes  and  dreams? 

“‘When  a  student  has  graduated  from  one 
of  the  country’s  great  colleges  he  possesses 
a  diversified  knowledge  of  practical,  useful 
things,  history,  literature,  art,  science,  phil¬ 
osophy,  religion.  College  develops  indi¬ 
viduality,  teaches  doctrines  of  virtue  and 
honesty  and  rugged  integrity,  and  inspires 
young  men  and  young  women  with  self- 
reliance  and  heroic  courage,  that  the  policy 
of  our  Saxon  civilization  may  ever  be  per¬ 
petuated  in  the  interest  of  moral  and  spirit¬ 
ual  progress.’ 

“A  truly  beautiful  picture,  that!  No 
doubt  it  is  what  the  colleges  would  like  to 
do  for  their  students — what  they  try  to  do 
— their  ideal.  But  between  aspirations  and 
results,  in  this  case  as  so  often  in  others, 
there  is  a  sad  difference.  The  amount  of 
learning  that  a  boy  or  girl  who  goes  to 
college  can  escape,  if  determined  to  do  it, 
is  astonishing.” 

The  cheerful  and  constructive  college  gradu¬ 
ate.  Harvard  has  a  new  committee:  “on 
Relations  with  Alumni.”  The  editor  of 
the  Boston  Transcript  says  the  new  body 
is  constituted  to  soothe  those  graduates  who 
will  not  be  comforted.  “The  Graduates’ 
murmurs  are  not  all  factitious.  The  article 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Harvard  Overseers 
will  have  the  effect  of  reminding  the  world 
that  once  in  a  while  the  voice  of  college  au¬ 
thority,  always  intended  to  be  solemnly 
serious,  may  carry  a  good  dose  of  the  comic. 

“The  Committee  on  Relations  with  Al¬ 
umni  generously  seeks  to  save  the  graduates 
the  pain  of  thinking  sad  thoughts.  The 
chairman  pleasantly  admits  that  every 
Harvard  man  has  a  right  to  his  views  as  to 
the  university’s  failures.  It  is  good  to  think 
that  voices  may  still  be  raised,  but  those 
voices  will  be  hushed  when  it  is  remembered 
that  this  Harvard  graduate  “will  be  much 
more  helpful  if  his  suggestions  and  criticisms 
are  cheerful  and  constructive  and  frankly 
expressed  to  the  university  rather  than  to 
the  public  and  if  he  withholds  public  criti¬ 
cism  at  least  until  he  is  sure  of  the  facts.” 
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It  is  difficult  to  see  how,  after  this  appeal  to 
what  is  best  in  them,  Harvard  graduates 
can  longer  refrain  from  cheerfulness  and  a 
marked  constructiveness.” 

Socialized  Recitation  in  the  University. 
Among  the  progressive  contributors  to  this 
department  of  your  magazine  none  are  heard 
with  more  satisfaction  than  is  the  Editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  Here  is  a 
sample: 

“The  American  college,  with  unprece¬ 
dented  numbers  battering  at  the  doors  for 
admission  and  greater  gifts  than  ever  for 
educational  purposes,  is  under  a  creeping 
barrage  of  criticism  from  without  and  within. 
It  can  do  little  harm  to  the  college  to  be 
forced  to  stand  and  deliver  an  account  of  its 
stewardship,  for  it  is  not  run  as  a  social 
club  of  cushioned  ease,  a  glorified  athletic 
meet  or  a  cloister  shock-proof  against  the 
strenuous  insistency  of  modern  civilization. 
It  must  fit  a  man  to  play  his  part  in  the  world 
he  lives  in  and  do  more  than  create  expensive 
tastes  and  luxurious  habits. 

“At  present  the  limelight  of  alien  scru¬ 
tiny  is  on  Harvard,  because  some  of  its 
alumni,  as  well  as  Messer  breeds  without 
the  law,’  fear  that  gross  materialism  is  in 
the  saddle  and  idealism  (as  typified  by  Dr. 
Baker’s  course  in  playwriting)  is  under¬ 
trodden  and  misprized.  Usually  the  chief 
concern  of  colleges  is  to  get  money  to  keep 
going,  and  alumni  insist  that  the  president 
shall  spend  most  of  the  time  passing  the 
begging  bowl  (preferably  in  some  other  di¬ 
rection).  But  now  President  Lowell  is 
taken  to  task  because  Harvard  is  too  rich. 
The  world  is  asked  to  contemplate  the 
mournful  spectacle  of  a  New  York  banker, 
with  a  Harvard  son,  giving  $5,000,000  to  a 
school  of  business,  which  to  some  nineteenth- 
century  graduates  has  no  place  in  the  scheme 
of  a  university.  Why  not.? 

“The  better  part  of  any  reforming  energy 
devoted  to  the  college  curriculum  had  better 
be  given  to  the  effort  now  afoot  in  every 
school  that  is  worth  the  name  to  train 
scholars  with  reference  to  individual  need 
and  capacity,  instead  of  indiscriminately. 


in  the  mass.  A  teacher  is  not  necessarily 
imparting  instruction  because  he  stands  be¬ 
fore  400  young  men  in  a  lecture  hall  and  tells 
all  he  knows.  The  modern  idea  is  to  have 
viva  voce  contacts  between  teacher  and 
pupil — to  confer  and  catechize,  not  to  make 
passing  a  course  depend  on  a  term-end  in¬ 
quisition  for  which  a  little  learning  is 
crammed,  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  the 
ordeal  is  over.  The  tendency  to  consider 
students  one  by  one,  like  the  development 
which  enlarges  the  scope  of  a  university  to 
include  the  whole  wide  sweep  of  life,  is  one 
which  the  incurably  conservative  and  con¬ 
ventional  temperament  cannot  be  expected 
to  understand.” 

Predicting  the  fate  of  the  small  college. 
The  statement  of  President  Burton  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  that  “the  day  of  the 
small  college  is  gone  and  with  it  has  gone  the 
atmosphere  of  the  small  college”  will  scarcely 
go  unchallenged,  retorts  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  The  fact  that  a  dozen  or  more  of  our 
great  State  and  city  universities  have  student 
bodies  averaging  close  to  10,000  does  not 
prove  that  the  day  of  the  small  country  col¬ 
lege  has  gone. 

“Ohio  alone  has  more  than  a  score  of  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  of  which  the  State 
university  alone  ranks  with  the  really  large 
institutions  of  the  country.  But  no  one 
familiar  with  the  trend  of  higher  education 
in  this  State  would  contend  for  a  second  that 
the  growth  of  the  State  university  has  been 
at  the  expense  of  the  small  colleges,  or  that 
the  smaller  institutions  are  not  filling  as  im¬ 
portant  a  place  in  the  educational  field  as 
they  did  before  the  recent  remarkable  growth 
of  the  State  university. 

“The  Illinois  situation  which  President 
Burton  probably  had  in  mind  when  he 
pronounced  the  small  college  passe  is  scarcely 
typical.  With  three  large  universities — the 
State  university,  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  North-western — it  doubtless  does  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  small  college  has  little  place 
in  the  field  of  higher  education  there,  but 
with  the  possible  exception  of  New  York 
there  is  no  other  State  in  the  Union  in  which 
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the  big  university  idea  has  gone  as  far  as  in 
Illinois. 

“The  World  Almanac  list  of  more  than  600 
colleges  and  universities  with  their  atten¬ 
dance  shows  that  about  four-fifths  of  them 
have  registrations  of  less  than  1,000.  In 
practically  all  of  them  no  doubt  the  old- 
fashioned  college  atmosphere  and  college 
spirit  and  personal  contact  between  student 
and  instructor  still  prevail.” 

The  College  Cannot  Afford  to  Produce  Edu¬ 
cated  Men  and  Women.  The  Editor  of  The 
Villager  takes  a  whack  at  the  question. 
“The  present  social  structure,”  he  says, 
“depends  on  getting  everybody  to  buy  more 
things  most  of  which  they  are  better  off 
without.  Therefore  industry  and  college 
become  allies,  comrades,  collaborators.  In¬ 
dustry  gives  colleges  great  endowments; 
colleges  abandon  education  and  train  youth 
to  buy  more  of  useless  things.  It  is  because 
so  many  kodaks  are  sold  that  the  College 
enlarges  its  Philosophy  Department,  and 
pays  the  astronomy  professor  a  living  wage. 
It  is  because  the  cigarette  business,  the  pig- 
iron  and  sweet  chocolate  business,  do  so 
well  that  the  College  can  build  new  labora¬ 
tories.  On  the  other  hand,  captains  of 
Industry  would  not  make  these  generous  be¬ 
quests  to  the  College  if  the  College  turned 
out  educated  men  and  women.  Educated 
men  and  women  like  to  read  the  same  book 
more  than  once;  they  like  to  ramble  and  re¬ 
flect;  they  prefer  simple  pleasures;  they  are, 
if  not  actual  enemies,  at  least  no  assistants 
to  the  manufacturers  of  silk  undergarments 
and  cosmetics  and  high-priced  cars.” 

The  Truth  Shall  Make  You  Free.  Listen 
to  this  protest  from  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times: 

“The  committee  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  University  Professors,  whose  report 
on  freedom  of  teaching  in  science  was  en¬ 
dorsed  by  that  body,  states  that  recent 
events  have  demonstrated  that  public  opin¬ 
ion  in  several  parts  of  the  United  States  is 
*  considerably  less  enlightened*  than  had 
been  supposed.  The  action  of  another 


State  Legislature  since  this  report  was  made 
increases  the  area  of  surprising  unenlighten¬ 
ment.  The  worst  of  it  is  not  the  ignorance 
which  such  action  advertises.  It  not  only 
ignores  the  teachings  of  science,  it  discredits 
American  professions  about  liberty. 

“Attempts  to  suppress  the  teaching  of 
evolution,  which  in  some  form  is  accepted 
by  practically  all  competent  investigators  in 
every  branch  of  biological  science,  strike  at 
the  fundamental  principle  of  freedom  in 
teaching.  The  State  takes  away  what  it  is 
organized  to  promote.  ‘To  make  the  wise 
man,*  said  Emerson,  ‘the  State  exists.* 

“Teachers  and  investigators  may,  it  is 
frankly  admitted,  teach  doctrines  in  one 
decade  which  are  discarded  in  the  next. 
The  atom  was  until  recently,  but  is  no 
longer,  thought  to  be  the  smallest  indivisible 
particle  of  matter.  But  no  men  are  more 
competent  than  scientists  to  decide  what 
doctrines  are  sound  or  what  things  are  true 
beyond  doubt.  They  are  likely  to  be  the 
first  to  discover  their  own  errors,  if  they 
have  made  any,  and  best  able  to  rectify 
them.  If  decision  as  to  what  is  to  be  taught 
in  any  field  of  science  is  to  be  left  to  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  ignorances,  what  hope  is  there  for 
progress  in  a  democracy?  The  teacher  is,  of 
course,  under  moral  obligation  not  to  teach 
as  a  fact  a  doctrine  which  has  not  yet  been 
established.  But  to  draw  the  line  between 
theory  and  fact  is  not  the  function  of  a 
Legislature. 

“For  it  to  interfere  is  to  menace  liberal 
education.  To  this  point  the  committee 
speaks  with  especial  emphasis:  ‘Whatever 
one  may  think  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution, 
he  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  it 
has  profoundly  influenced  thought  not  only 
in  the  biological  sciences,  but  in  psychology, 
sociology,  education,  ethics,  political  science, 
philosophy  and  many  other  fields  of  human 
knowledge.  It  is  a  doctrine,  therefore,  with 
which  every  person  with  any  pretense  to  a 
liberal  education  should  be  familiar.  Efforts 
to  keep  students  from  knowing  about  it  are 
not  only  futile,  but  they  constitute  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  students  to  know  what  is 
the  consensus  of  the  best  opinion  on  a  great 
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problem.  Students  have  a  right  to  know  the 
pros  and  cons  of  controverted  subjects  in 
every  field.  Teachers  should  be  free  to 
present  those  subjects  and  to  express  their 
own  position  in  regard  to  them.  It  is  only 
the  things  that  are  not  true  which  have 
anything  to  fear  from  freedom  of  discussion, 
and  it  is  only  by  the  maintenance  of  this 
freedom  that  we  create  conditions  under 
which  the  truth  will  most  rapidly  prevail.’” 

A  State  College  Working  for  the  Prosperity 
of  the  State.  Adherence  to  the  original 
purpose  of  a  college’s  establishment  has  more 
than  once  been  alleged  to  be  mere  scholastic 
snobbery.  The  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  praises  the  unconventional  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College: 

“A  practical  and  useful  measure  of  uni¬ 
versity  extension  is  that  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  which  in  thirty  localities, 
some  of  these  in  and  about  Philadelphia,  is 
giving  instruction  in  business  science  and 
in  problems  of  personnel  to  i,ooo  foremen. 
Since  the  college  is  a  State  institution,  the 
instruction  is  cost-free,  and  the  results  have 
justified  the  experiment.  So  many  concerns 
have  asked  for  the  service  that  the  college 
has  now  reached  the  limit  of  its  capacity 
to  satisfy  the  demand.  Here  is  one  answer 
to  the  representations  of  those  who  feel  that 
a  school  of  business,  like  the  one  at  Harvard, 
is  alien  to  the  purpose  for  which  a  college 
is  founded.  Certainly  if  such  an  institution 
is  to  justify  its  existence  it  ought  to  minister 
to  every  modern  intellectual  need;  and  never 
was  there  a  livelier  demand  for  trained 
minds  in  the  direction  of  commercial  affairs 
than  there  is  to-day.  There  are  few  foremen 
who  will  not  enhance  their  value  to  their 
employers  by  considering  their  own  problems 
in  the  educative  light  of  the  experience  of 
others;  and  such  classes  as  the  State  College 
has  instituted  perform  an  important  service 
in  giving  men  and  work  a  chance  to  assemble 
and  pool  their  ideas  for  the  general  benefit.” 

Democracy  and  white-collar  superiority.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find,  west  of  the  Alleghan- 
ies  much  layman  sympathy  with  the  Boston 


newspapers’  objection  to  putting  a  school 
of  business  on  the  Harvard  campus.  The 
Kansas  City  Star  believes  the  schools  can 
offset  the  snobbishness  which  ranks  Latin 
superior  to  lathing: 

‘“Too  many  of  the  young  people  in  school 
are  thinking  about  becoming  doctors,  law¬ 
yers,  teachers,  managers  or  supervisors  and 
too  few  about  training  as  artisans  or  skilled 
workers,’  said  a  Kansas  City  school  official 
the  other  day.  He  added  that  a  beginning 
already  had  been  made  in  elementary  and 
high  school  teaching  to  direct  the  minds  of 
the  boys  and  girls  on  every  possible  occasion 
to  the  opportunities  in  vocational  and  non¬ 
professional  work. 

“Those  opportunities  are  not  fully  realized 
to-day.  There  was  unusual  significance  in 
President  Coolidge’s  statement  in  his  in¬ 
augural  address  that  restrictive  immigration 
and  other  influences  were  bringing  abun¬ 
dant  employment,  high  wages  and  a  state  of 
contentment  among  wage  earners  ‘seldom 
before  seen.’  Recently  the  complaint  was 
made  in  New  York  that  a  steam  shovel  en¬ 
gineer  was  paid  $71.50  a  week,  while  many 
public  school  teachers  were  paid  only  $29 
to  $53  a  week.  An  adjustment  of  such  a 
condition  may  be  necessary;  but  one  in¬ 
ference  from  it  may  be  unquestioned.  It  is 
that  just  now  there  probably  are  too  many 
teachers  in  New  York  and  too  few  steam 
shovel  engineers.  If  a  painter  or  other 
skilled  worker  receives  $10  to  $12.50  a  day 
while  a  clerk  or  other  salaried  worker  is  paid 
only  half  that  amount  the  remedy  is  to  train 
fewer  clerks. 

“The  lure  of  the  so-called  white-collar 
job  is  strong  with  the  youth.  But  the  at¬ 
tention  of  young  people  can  be  effectively 
directed  to  other  forms  of  work,  and  the 
schools  will  do  well  to  emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  trade  and  vocational  training,  such 
as  that  offered  at  the  Lathrop  Trade  school 
and  the  Jane  Hayes  Gates  institute  in 
Kansas  City.” 

History  hysteria  again.  The  hullabaloo 
over  history  text  books  has  quieted  down 
in  New  York  and  bubbled  up  in  Massachu- 
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setts,  producing  one  benefit  in  the  form  of 
this  editorial  in  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 

“A  little  while  ago  a  great  pother  was 
raised  over  alleged — and  we  reckon  some 
very  real — inaccuracies  in  American  history 
books  used  in  the  schools.  It  was  especially 
complained  that  essential  facts  were  omitted 
or  belittled,  and  that  notable  men  and  deeds 
were  not  sufficiently  exploited.  In  brief, 
the  whole  truth  was  not  told. 

“Now  a  change  comes  o’er  the  spirit  of 
the  dream,  and  the  complaint  is  that  the 
whole  truth  is  told,  or  at  least  entirely  too 
much  of  it.  Up  in  Massachusetts  there  has 
been  a  vigorous  attempt  to  have  the  legisla¬ 
ture  establish  a  censorship  over  history  text¬ 
books  and  exclude  all  books  ‘containing 
anti-American  propaganda.’  Of  course  ac¬ 
tual  anti-American  propaganda  should  be 
excluded.  But  what  is  it,  and  what  is  not  it 

“An  illustration  of  what  some  people  re¬ 
gard  in  that  light  was  provided  in  the  case 
of  Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Har¬ 
vard,  one  of  whose  histories  was  denounced 
as  unfit  to  be  used  because  in  it  he  records 
that  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago 
‘the  Federalists  looked  upon  Jefferson  as 
an  atheist,  a  liar,  and  a  demagogue.  ’  Now 
the  Federalists  were  of  course  wrong  in 
thus  regarding  him.  But  there  is  no  more 
doubt  that  they  did  thus  regard  him,  and 
did  thus  characterize  him  in  public  utter¬ 
ances  and  prints,  than  there  is  that  he  wrote 
the  Declaration  of  Independance.  Professor 
Hart’s  statement  of  the  fact,  is  absolutely 
true. 

“What  then?  Is  the  truth  of  history  to 
be  suppressed,  just  because  it  happens  to  be 
unpleasant  to  recall,  and  discreditable  to 
some  times  and  some  people?  That  would 
be  a  very  dangerous  rule  to  adopt.  For  it 
is  impossible  rightly  and  profitably  to  under¬ 
stand  history  without  taking  into  account 
some  unpleasant  facts.  The  case  cited  is  to 
the  point.  Nobody  can  understand  the  his¬ 
tory  of  those  times  if  he  does  not  know  of  the 
furious  rivalry  in  detraction  and  vilification 
which  raged  between  Federalists  and  anti- 
Federalists,  in  which  Jefferson  was  lam¬ 


pooned  as  Professor  Hart  has  told,  while 
the  partisans  of  Jefferson  railed  against 
Washington  as  a  traitor  and  a  curse  to  the 
country  and  the  vilest  of  the  vile.  And  if 
one  does  not  understand  the  history  of  those 
times,  he  can  not  understand  the  history  of 
to-day. 

“No;  unpleasant  and  even  humiliating  as 
it  may  be,  let  the  whole  truth  of  history  be 
told,  fearlessly  and  impartially;  for  suppres¬ 
sion  of  essential  facts  is  as  much  falsehood 
as  is  the  making  of  statements  that  are  not 
true.  And  if  the  facts  cause  us  shame, 
they  should  for  that  reason  strongly  restrain 
us  from  repeating  the  errors  whose  record 
we  deplore.  The  greater  shame  would  be 
not  in  our  recalling  those  disgraceful  out¬ 
bursts  of  partisan  rancor  of  our  early  days, 
but  in  our  continuing  to-day  to  indulge  in 
the  same  abhorrent  passions.” 

Schoolsy  a  political  football.  This  is  the 
title  under  which  a  vigorous  editorial  in 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  remonstrates 
against  the  transfer  of  the  control  of  school 
funds.  The  dominant  political  forces  at 
Harrisburg  are  now  mainly  hostile  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Gifford  Pinchot.  Budget  recommend¬ 
ations  have  been  set  aside  without  consult¬ 
ing  the  departments  concerned.  The  schools 
are  being  sacrificed  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  elective  offices. 

“When  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  fully 
understand  the  nature  of  the  game  that  is 
being  played  at  Harrisburg,  with  the  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  support  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  football,  they  will  be  heard  from 

in  no  uncertain  terms . The 

unfortunate  fact  remains  that  factional  pol¬ 
itics  have  been  dragged  into  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  public  education  and  that  unless 
wiser  counsels  prevail  in  the  Senate,  the 
public  schools  will  suffer  and  the  honor  of 
the  State  be  tarnished. 

“In  taking  $7,000,000  from  the  items  al¬ 
lotted  by  the  budget  to  the  schools  and  in 
virtually  transferring  this  amount  to  those 
departments  of  the  State  Government  which 
being  headed  by  elected  officials,  do  not 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor, 
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the  factional  purpose  was  so  flagrant  that  it 
has  completely  justified  Governor  Pinchot 
in  appealing  to  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
State  against  the  wrong.” 

Finegan  and  Pinchot.  The  school  super¬ 
intendent  who  escapes  contumely  is  a  rare 
specimen.  We  all  get  sooner  or  later  our 
sometimes  courteous,  sometimes  churlish, 
shove  down  stairs  and  into  the  street. 
Good  friends  shake  us  by  the  hand  and  ex¬ 
press  their  condolences.  The  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  notes  such  an  exhilarating 
departure  from  the  usual  professional  funeral 
of  a  school  man  as  to  make  your  blood  tingle. 

T.  E.  Mitten  is  the  head  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  street-car  lines.  He  is  also,  without 
knowing  or  claiming  it,  one  of  the  nobility, 
a  peer  in  his  own  right.  The  Ledger  prints 
the  letter  of  Thomas  Mitten  to  GiflFord 
Pinchot: 

‘“Honorable  Sir — As  man  to  man,  you  did 
an  unfair  thing  to  Dr.  Finegan  when  as  a 
rich  man — and  the  Governor — you  stopped 
a  poor  man’s  pay  because  it  did  not  serve 
your  purpose  to  have  him  continue.  With¬ 
out  knowing  Dr.  Finegan,  this  struck  me 
as  being  an  unfair  act  for  the  Governor  of  this 
great  state,  for  whom  all  good  citizens  are 
responsible.  I  therefore  sent  for  Dr.  Fine¬ 
gan  when  you  summarily  dismissed  him  and 
personally  made  up  to  him  the  money  loss  I 
found  he  sustained  through  bad  faith  of  the 
state. 

“‘Dr.  Finegan  had  been  induced  to  leave 
a  life  job  upon  the  moral  assurance — of  your 
predecessor.  Governor  Sproul — that  the 
post  of  Superintendent  of  Education  had 
always  been  and  always  would  be  here  con¬ 
sidered  a  non-political  permanency. 

“‘I  have  written  you  thus  fully  to  explain 
my  addressing  you  at  all  on  this  matter  at 
this  time  and  to  justify  the  suggestion  that 
you  now  have  a  great  opportunity  to  right  a 
great  wrong,  since  no  money  settlement  can 
reimburse  a  man  for  the  loss  of  his  life  work. 

‘“You  can  do  the  state  a  great  service  by 
calling  Dr.  Finegan  back  to  the  position  he 


filled  so  satisfactorily  to  the  state  and  do 
him  justice  besides. 

“‘It  takes  a  big  man  to  rectify  an  error  in 
a  big  way,  and  I  feel  that  somewhere  in  your 
big  physical  being  there  must  be  a  certain 
bigness,  because  people  usually  sense  such 
things  and  seldom  give  such  support  as  they 
have  given  you  to  a  really  small  man. 

Respectfully, 

T.  E.  Mitten. 
Gifford  Pinchot,  Governor, 

Harrisburg,  Pa.’” 

“This  remarkable  letter,  [the  editor  of  the 
Ledger  writes]  as  its  writer  intimates,  opens 
to  Governor  Pinchot  a  great  opportunity. 
The  use  he  will  make  of  it  will  be  a  measure 
of  his  breadth  of  mind  and  bigness  of  soul, 
as  well  as  of  his  sincere  and  disinter¬ 
ested  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools  of  Pennsylvania.  This  state  is  far 
more  in  need  of  Dr.  Finegan  than  Dr.  Fin¬ 
egan  is  in  need  of  the  position. 

“There  never  has  been  any  doubt  of  the 
estimation  in  which  Dr.  Finegan  is  held 
among  American  educational  experts  nor  of 
their  feeling  of  sympathy  for  him  and  in¬ 
dignation  over  his  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
Governor  Pinchot,  who  refuses  him  a  reap¬ 
pointment  except  on  the  condition  that  he 
sign  a  resignation  to  be  accepted  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Governor. 

“The  difficulties  which  Governor  Pinchot 
has  encountered  in  his  nation-wide  search 
for  an  educator  of  standing  to  take  Dr. 
Finegan’s  place  and  the  unwillingness  of 
those  whom  we  had  approached  to  come  to 
Pennyslvania  under  the  circumstances  must 
have  long  since  convinced  the  Governor  of 
the  seriousness  of  his  mistake.  By  now 
offering  to  recall  Dr.  Finegan  to  the  service 
of  the  state,  in  his  old  position.  Governor 
Pinchot  would  not  only  redeem  a  wrong  but 
would  reveal  a  bigness  of  mind  and  soul,  as 
Mr.  Mitten  has  indicated,  justifying  the 
support  which  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
have  given  him.  Will  Mr.  Pinchot  rise  to 
his  great  opportunity?” 


THE  COST  OF  DEBATING 

Alzada  Comstock 

[“The  villainy  you  teach  me  I  will  execute.”  Drill  me  in  a  desire  to  win  rather  than  to  know  and 
speak  the  truth,  spur  me  by  emulation,  train  me  to  argue,  you  may  be  adding  to  my  value  as  a  social 
asset.  Sanderson,  Wells,  Miss  Comstock,  and  I  have  our  serious  doubts.  The  writer  is  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  economics  in  Mount  Holyoke  College  and  has  published  “State  Taxation  of  Personal  In¬ 
comes,”  “Financing  a  New  Republic,”  and  “The  Financial  Situation  in  Hungary.”  ] 


The  sport  of  intercollegiate  debating 
is  approaching  football  and  hockey 
in  popularity.  Teams  from  men’s 
and  women’s  colleges  debate  in  their  own 
triangular  or  hexagonal  leagues;  cross  the 
lines  of  the  sexes  and  meet  each  other;  and 
make  transatlantic  voyages  for  Anglo- 
American  matches. 

The  conventional  comments  on  this  phen¬ 
omenon  of  the  educational  world  are  of 
two  types.  Some  of  them  are  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  see  an  intellectual 
sport  divide  interest  with  the  great  college 
games.  According  to  the  others  it  is  en¬ 
couraging  to  find  that  the  students  are  in¬ 
terested  in  such  serious  matters  as  the  na¬ 
tionalization  of  coal  mines  and  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Russia. 

One  who  has  watched  the  development  of 
intercollegiate  debating  through  the  last 
decade  wonders  whether  it  is  in  fact  en¬ 
couraging;  whether,  instead,  it  has  not  in¬ 
jured  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  the  standards 
of  scholarship  in  the  colleges  in  which  it  has 
a  strong  hold.  These  careless  and  confident 
dabblings  in  fields  where  diplomats  and 
bankers  step  warily,  are  they,  after  all,  so 
commendable.? 

The  most  obvious  sin  against  that  common 
sense  which  is  the  foundation  of  intellectual 
achievement  is  committed  in  choosing  the 
subjects.  When  in  the  course  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  process  our  American  undergraduates 
are  faced  with  unfamiliar  scientific  or  philo¬ 
sophical  questions,  they  show  a  commend¬ 
able  caution  which  European  students  of 
the  same  age  could  profitably  emulate.  But 
let  a  debate  appear  on  the  horizon,  and 


discretion  is  abandoned.  Abandoned  in  one 
direction  only,  to  be  sure,  but  that  an  im¬ 
portant  one;  for  economics,  politics,  and  law 
make  the  playground  in  which  they  almost 
invariably  gambol. 

The  results  are  vastly  amusing  at  first 
thought,  but  not  at  second.  For  they  are 
alert  and  thoughtful  young  men  and  women, 
those  who  entertain  us  in  this  wise.  They 
can  write  as  good  a  sonnet  as  the  best  of  us 
who  listen,  and  comment  as  wisely  upon  the 
effect  of  required  work  on  the  sophomoric 
mind.  They  would  refuse  with  an  amused 
wariness  to  discuss  the  structure  of  the  atom 
or  the  theory  of  mutation  if  they  had  no 
background  for  it  other  than  a  few  courses 
in  Latin  and  French.  And  yet  under  the 
debating  system  which  flourishes  in  our  col¬ 
leges  they  plunge,  strangely  blind  to  their 
own  inadequacy,  into  a  group  of  subjects 
which  require  quite  as  many  years  of  fa¬ 
miliarity  as  these.  Unprotesting,  we  watch 
them  cast  off  their  intellectual  dignity  and 
stumble,  grotesque  and  foolish,  over  the 
unfamiliar  ground. 

Behind  these  debaters  lie  unexplored  fields 
of  which  they  could  speak  with  authority 
and  intelligence.  The  organization  of  the 
schools  through  which  they  have  passed  and 
are  passing;  the  habits  of  the  society  in  which 
they  are  the  “younger  generation”;  the 
various  types  of  censorship,  asthetic  and 
moral,  to  which  they  are  subjected :  to  their 
arguments  over  these  the  rest  of  us  would  be 
forced  to  listen  respectfully,  held  by  an 
intimacy  of  contact  and  often  by  a  supple¬ 
ness  of  mind  which  we  could  not  match. 
Instead  we  have  encouraged  the  building-up 
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of  a  system  under  which  they  toss  about 
malapropisms  concerning  international  law 
and  the  economic  life  of  nations. 

An  old  saying  which  characterizes  the 
mental  equipment  of  various  types  of  hu¬ 
manity  has  a  most  uncomplimentary  descrip¬ 
tion  of  that  one  who  “knows  not,  but  knows 
not  that  he  knows  not.”  If  debating  is  pro¬ 
ducing  an  inability  to  distinguish  that  which 
one  knows  from  that  of  which  one  is 
ignorant,  it  is  time  for  us  in  the  colleges  to 
take  thought  as  to  whether  it  should  keep 
its  place  in  the  world  of  education. 

If  the  first  requisite  of  intellectual  control 
is  the  ability  to  distinguish  the  points  on 
which  one  can  speak  with  authority,  the 
second  is  honesty.  “I  understand  that  my 
figures  are  distorted,  but  I  think  the  other 
side  won’t  know  it,”  is  heard  in  some  form 
or  other  wherever  preparations  for  inter¬ 
collegiate  debates  are  being  made.  These 
are  the  people  who  at  this  very  moment 
should  be  learning  to  scorn  to  alter  a  labora¬ 
tory  drawing  or  to  misapply  a  quotation  in 
a  history  paper.  But  the  belief  that  fair¬ 
ness  and  judgment  should  be  sacrificed  to 
the  matching  and  checking  of  points  is 
ingrained  in  the  debating  system.  How  far 
the  tendency  spreads  in  the  academic  world 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  Certainly  it  cannot 
fail  to  have  influenced  the  academic  code 
of  the  debaters  themselves. 

A  third  offense  against  the  spirit  of  scholar¬ 
ship  which  we  are  striving  to  keep  alive  in 
our  colleges  lies  in  that  code  of  debating 
which  apparently  requires  a  complete  and 
devastating  refutation  of  every  point  ad¬ 
duced  by  the  opposing  side.  Reason  and 
fact  are  cast  to  the  winds.  One  by  one  the 
items  are  ticked  off  the  list,  and  the  ticker 
retires,  flushed  and  victorious. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  habit  of  youth  to  believe 
that  all  phenomena  are  divided  into  black 
and  white,  sinful  and  pure,  false  and  true. 
But  does  our  experience  bear  this  out?  Is 
it  not  the  attitude  of  the  provincial  and 
small-minded,  whether  in  youth  or  age,  and 
does  not  educated  youth  veer  away  as 
naturally  from  the  black-white  code  in  eco¬ 


nomic  and  political  life  as  it  does  from  dogma 
.in  religion  and  the  arts? 

At  any  rate,  if  we  are  trying  to  develop 
the  power  to  weigh  and  balance  evidence  on 
one  side  and  the  other,  to  sift  the  chaff  from 
the  wheat,  to  recognize  both  the  faults  and 
the  excellencies  of  a  given  piece  of  scientific 
or  literary  work,  why  have  we  allowed  a 
system  to  grow  up  which  penalizes  deliberate 
and  reasoned  argument?  The  alternative 
would  have  been  less  easy  but  so  much  more 
satisfying!  To  sift  the  arguments  for  and 
against  a  resolution;  to  yield  the  obvious, 
recognizing  that  for  every  step  in  progress 
some  injury  is  done;  to  sacrifice  the  lesser 
for  the  great;  to  hammer  home  a  main  con¬ 
tention  in  the  fervor  of  the  belief  that  it 
transcends  others  which  run  against  it  and 
others  which  support  it — thus  is  a  true  in¬ 
tellectual  achievement.  In  its  place  we  have 
chosen  to  encourage  a  mechanical,  monoto¬ 
nous,  and  undiscriminating  formalism. 

In  the  American  women’s  colleges  of  the 
East  an  organization  has  grown  up  which 
intensifies  and  perpetuates  these  defects. 
Bibliography  committees  keep  the  debaters 
from  direct  contact  with  the  field  in  which 
the  subject  lies  and  so  from  the  opportunity 
to  learn  methods  of  selection.  Coaching 
committees  freeze  into  stiff  forms  the  result¬ 
ing  fragments  of  fact  and  argument.  Under 
this  regime  selective  power,  flexibility  of 
mind,  and  grace  of  diction  are  lost.  The 
product  of  the  cramming  system  is  strained 
and  humorless  and  her  speeches  are  formless 
and  unwieldy. 

In  these  respects,  at  least,  the  debating 
system  of  our  colleges  is  all  odds  with  the 
otherwise  improving  traditions  of  American 
undergraduate  scholarship.  When  these  in¬ 
tellectually  elect  among  the  students  can 
distinguish  between  the  subjects  in  which 
they  are  mental  toddlers  and  those  in  which 
they  stand  in  the  company  of  adults;  when 
honesty  and  discrimination  are  allowed  their 
place  in  the  handling  of  the  material;  and 
when  the  speakers  are  permitted  individual¬ 
ity  of  thought  and  flexibility  of  expression, 
debating  will  perhaps  assist  the  process  of 
education  rather  than  impede  it. 


IS  MY  CHILD  TO  BE  DEBARRED  FROM  COLLEGE? 

Grace  T.  Lewis 


[Bad  management,  arrogance,  and  heartlessness  were  faults  too  prevalent  in  college  management 
in  his  day  as  William  T.  Harris  saw  it  forty  years  ago.  Miss  Lewis  makes  constructive  suggestion  for 
mitigating  the  college  discourtesy  toward  its  customers.  Miss  Lewis  is  dean  in  the  high  school,  Mt. 
Vernon,  New  York.] 


WHAT  will  the  college  sorting  ma¬ 
chines  do  while  parents  and  teachers 
stand  by;  and  how  will  they  sift  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat?  This  is  a  bewilder¬ 
ing  question  to  the  average  one  of  us  to 
whom  (we  always  acknowledge  it  apologeti¬ 
cally,  for  some  reason)  our  own  boys  and 
girls  seem  most  desirable.  Here  and  there  a 
daring  soul  feebly  protests  but,  in  the  main, 
we — teachers  and  parents — say  little  and 
swallow  disappointment.  “What’s  the  use?” 

Perhaps  this  doesn’t  seem  a  serious  ques¬ 
tion  to  you.  If  not,  then  I’ll  guess  you  and 
your  friends  haven’t  any  children,  or  they 
really  are  unusually  bright,  or  are  still  “going 
to  public  school”  (meaning  grades  through 
high  school),  or  you  live  in  the  western 
states,  many  of  whose  public  universities 
hospitably  open  their  doors  to  capacity  ex¬ 
tent  to  all  those  who  seem  able  to  profit  by 
any  of  the  courses  they  offer.  Many  parents 
in  the  East  have  a  serious  problem  on  their 
hands  and  believe  the  selection  of  students 
should  be  controlled  by  factors,  other  than 
the  sorting  machine,  geared  to  accept  those 
who  meet  more  or  less  mechanical  and  artifi¬ 
cial  requirements  which  are  good  in  them¬ 
selves  but  not  all  sufficient. 

Is  the  case  worth  making? 

This  is  the  recommendation  a  school 

teacher  gave  for  X - ,  after  four  years  of 

rather  close  association.  {Note:  His  parent, 
who  might  be  biased,  did  not  say  it).  “This 
boy  is  a  member  of  a  fine  American  family,  a  re- 
remarkable  influence  for  good  and  recognized 
as  such  in  a  large  well-known  high  school. 
His  tastes  are  naturally  good  and  his  mind 
is  clean.  He  is  a  prince  among  boys  as  surely 


as  w^e  designate  a  fine  man  a  ‘prince  among 
men’;  a  great  reader  of  real  books — the 
sort  that  will  endure  the  test  of  time  in 
many  fields  of  human  interest;  a  good  ath¬ 
lete,  not  a  record  breaker  but  college  varsity 
material):  a  healthy  specimen  of  American 
young  manhood  at  its  best.” 

Even  so,  he  was  refused  admission  by 
the  college  he  chose  thoughtfully,  earnestly 
and  because  he  wanted  to  associate  with 
men  of  a  superior  type  whom  he  already 
knew  there.  He  has  a  quick  mind,  sound 
judgment,  personality  with  magnetic  appeal 
to  boys  his  age,  shows  average-to-good  ability 
in  his  school  work  but  is  so  endowed  with 
other  essentials  of  success  as  to  make  his 
future  assured,*  as  far  as  it  is  humanly  possi¬ 
ble  to  foretell.  Too  busy  (I  do  not  use  the 
expression  carelessly)  to  get  his  class  work  to  a 
degree  which  would  be  shown  by  a  succession 
of  from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent  on  his  re¬ 
port  card,  he  took  the  prescribed  examina¬ 
tions  in  June  of  his  senior  year  and  then  left 
his  home  city  to  do  a  good  piece  of  real  social 
work  for  the  summer.  While  away,  he  was 
told  he  must  take  a  re-examination  in  the 
fall  so  he  reviewed  some  of  his  work,  took  the 
examination  and,  according  to  the  report 
that  reached  him  afterwards,  failed,  by 
three  points,  to  meet  the  standard  set  in  one 
subject.  Refused  admission,  he  entered 
another  college  and,  after  a  period  of  adjust¬ 
ment,  became  happy  in  his  new  life. 

Y - is  a  girl,  who  did  consistently  ex¬ 

cellent  work  through  grammar  and  high 
school.  She  has  a  pleasing  personality,  is 
well  liked,  and  has  athletic  interests.  The 
final  mark  in  one  subject,  six  points  below 
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the  essential  seventy-five  per  cent,  inter¬ 
posed  a  condition  test  given  the  latter  part  of 
September.  The  result  was  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  and,  after  other  colleges  had  opened, 
this  girl  was  told  she  was  not  wanted.  An¬ 
other  college,  of  equal  grade,  besought  by 
an  interested  alumna  to  make  special  provi¬ 
sion  for  her  admission,  refused  when  it 
learned  of  her  experience  and  again  refused 
to  consider  her  case  favorably  the  following 
year,  when  the  girl  presented  evidences  of  a 
term  of  very  satisfactory  college  work,  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  institution  to  which  she  was 
finally  admitted.  Apparently,  college  No.  2 
was  not  broad  enough  to  accept  what  an¬ 
other  college  refused  and,  as  things  are  now, 
one  can  partially  understand  the  decision, 
unjust  though  it  was  in  this  case.  One  can¬ 
not  feel,  however,  that  a  final  examination 
should  be  the  deciding  factor  when  four 
years  of  faithful  class  work  tell  a  different 
story. 

H - ,  a  daughter  of  a  missionary,  is 

said  to  have  journeyed  all  the  way  from 
China  to  one  of  our  colleges  and,  having 
failed  to  pass  the  entrance  examinations,  to 

have  been  shut  out.  The  fate  of  H - is 

obscured  in  the  dim  borderland  of  gossip 
and  exaggeration.  The  story  may  not  be 
true  and  it  may  be  unscientific  to  quote  it, 
but  no  college  can  afford  to  let  such  tradi¬ 
tions  grow  up  about  it.  There  should  be 
some  way  devised — and  known  to  us,  the 
general  public — which  would  have  made  it 
possible  for  H -  to  learn,  while  in  pre¬ 

paratory  school,  that  she  could,  or  could 
not,  enter  the  institution  of  her  choice. 

C - ,  a  capable  person,  good  hearted, 

impulsive,  with  the  faults,  yearnings  and 
undeveloped  resources  of  youth,  faced  an 
extra  year  of  study  of  high-school  subjects, 
in  college  and  medical  school  in  addition, 
because,  forsooth,  one  mark  fell  nine  points 
below  the  standard  set.  And  so  it  goes. 

Contrast  with  these,  as  evidence  of  our 
pitifully  inadequate  and  really  haphazard 
system,  the  true  story  of  a  boy  who  had 
failed  a  course  in  advanced  high  school 
mathematics  months  before  he  desired  to 
enter  the  college  of  his  choice,  a  well  known 


eastern  university.  Four  days  before  the 
entrance  examination  was  given  in  that 
course,  he  “began  to  study”  for  it.  Little 
sleep,  three  tutor  lessons  a  day  and  concen¬ 
trated  effort  changed  him,  almost  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  from  an  undesirable 
college  candidate,  deficient  in  the  all  im¬ 
portant  well-known  fifteen  points  to  one 
“adequately  prepared”  who  was  accepted 
without  question  by  the  college.  No  com¬ 
ments  seem  necessary.  His  case  is  something 
of  a  travesty  on  all  true  education. 

Published  studies  of  marks  and  marking 
systems,  made  by  students  of  education, 
show  that  gradings  of  examination  papers, 
made  by  conscientious  teachers,  all  special¬ 
ists  in  their  subjects,  may  vary  from  twenty 
to  sixty  per  cent  on  the  same  paper.  Indeed, 
teachers  have  changed  their  own  gradings 
after  the  lapse  of  but  a  few  hours.  In 
these  examples — and  many  more  could 
doubtless  be  cited  by  those  familiar  with  the 
facts — six  and  nine  points  difference,  as 
judged  by  one  teacher  unsupported  by  any 
reviewer,  on  one  examination  paper,  written 
in  three  hours,  were  used  to  exclude  capable 
students  from  several  of  our  best  colleges. 
Are  they  not  splitting  hairs  in  living  up  to  the 
letter  of  laws  so  professedly  fallible 

I  confess  to  some  timidity  in  criticising, 
and  to  a  considerable  amount  of  respect  for, 
big  business  and  its  development  of  statisti¬ 
cal  and  group  analytical  methods  but  it  is 
probably  common  belief  that  efficiency  can 
be  too  impersonal  and  relentless  and  ignore 
elusive  but  potent  factors  which  should  be 
reckoned  with  before  making  up  final  judg¬ 
ments  where  the  human  element  enters. 
Some  of  us  feel  the  colleges  have  so  pains¬ 
takingly  and  scientifically  sought  to  pick 
and  choose  their  undergraduate  material 
that  they  have  lost  some  of  our  children  who 
needed  their  training  and  from  whom  they, 
in  turn,  might  have  been  enriched.  The 
very  machinery  itself,  being  mechanical, 
has  made  it  possible  for  “crammers”  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  work  their  system.  To  make 
it  a  little  more  specific,  by  one  of  the 
“cases”  given:  The  unacceptable  mission¬ 
ary’s  daughter,  brought  up  under  differ- 
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ent  conditions,  surrounded  by  so  many 
unusual  circumstances  of  environment, 
would  have  to  be  a  rather  stupid  and  dull 
creature  not  to  be  able  to  enrich  the  lives  of 
many  of  her  comparatively  carefree  com¬ 
panions. 

Clearly  the  first  statement  we  can  make  is 
that  we  want  to  know  just  what  the  require¬ 
ments  are  and  how  our  children  can  meet 
them.  The  average  catalogue  is  a  maze  of 
bewildering  details,  cross  references,  fees, 
penalties,  psychological  examinations  and 
what  not.  Our  high  schools  try  to  inter¬ 
pret  but  they  must  generalize  and,  after 
all,  are  not  the  real  arbiters  of  fate.  They 
know  our  youngsters,  have  borne  with  them 
for  four  years,  encouraging,  scolding,  advis¬ 
ing,  praising — and  they  make  allowances. 
And  so  often,  when  we  think  we  really  know 
what  is  expected,  last-moment,  unannounced 
conditions  are  put  before  us.  Occasionally, 
a  newspaper  tries  to  shed  light  on  the  com¬ 
plicated  modern  methods  involved  in  college 
admission.  Now,  through  them,  and  maga¬ 
zine  articles,  we  are  hearing  about  new  move¬ 
ments  in  education — new  theories,  the  new 
psychology,  “1.  Qs,”  and  “A.  Qs”,  and 
how  they  measure  our  boys  and  girls.  But 
they  haven’t  yet  been  able  to  tell  us  that  the 
colleges  are  very  generally — or  very  satis¬ 
factorily — measuring  qualities  of  character 
— persistence,  purity,  honesty,  good  Ameri¬ 
can  “grit,”  common  sense,  and  a  host  of 
other  qualities,  the  presence  of  which,  in  the 
end,  will  make  a  person  an  honored  and  use¬ 
ful  member  of  society,  or  the  absence  of 
which  will  make  failure  and  moral  ruin  al¬ 
most  inevitable. 

To  many  of  us,  the  present  college 
entrance  requirements  are  make-shifts — 
unwise,  unfeeling  and  perhaps  undemocratic 
— somewhat  artificial  standards  by  which 
some  are  chosen  and  some  are  left.  Un¬ 
known — and  unmeasured,  by  us — selective 
forces  we  know  are  at  work  and  at  times  they 
seem  mysterious  and  unfair.  “Pull,”  “ath¬ 
letic  scholarships,”  “money,”  “special  privi¬ 
lege,”  aie  indignantly  denied  but  seem  as 
persistently  living  rumors  in  this  connection 
as  some  of  them  are  in  other  walks  of  life. 


At  present,  in  the  main,  college  entrance 
requirements  apparently  are  grouped  under 
four  heads: 

a)  Good  character  recommendations 

b)  Early  application 

c)  Good  marks 

d)  Good  health. 

Probably  the  most  discreditable  and  un¬ 
reasoning  part  played  by  any  one  of  these 
elements  is  that  of  “early  registration.”  So 
active  has  this  become  that  we  are  warned  of 
lists  completed  two,  three,  four,  yes  even 
five  years  before  our  children  are  ready  for 
high  school  graduation.  To  have  an  easy 
mind,  register  them  at  birth — regardless  of 
what  their  capabilities  are  going  to  be,  the 
direction  in  which  their  interests  and  apti¬ 
tudes  point,  or  the  secrets  their  “Intelligence 
Tests”  seem  to  betray!  Register  them! 
What  possible  justification  can  a  system 
have  which  makes  an  important  preliminary 
selection  of  pupils  before  they  are  mature, 
tried  and  tested.  Some  other  more  sensible 
method  must  be  devised  that  will  not  so 
greatly  reward  the  financially  independent; 
so  heavily  penalize  those  who  cannot  afford 
to  order  their  lives  so  far  in  advance,  or  who 
do  not  realize  the  necessity  of  agreeing  to 
“box  and  ship”  their  youngsters  at  the  right 
time,  regardless  of  what  their  life  destination 
may  appear  to  be.  Some  colleges  set  a 
premium  on  this  early  registration  and  yet 
leave  a  little  room  for  last-minute  admission 
of  high  honor  students  but  they  do  not  make 
any  favorable  conditions  for  average  boys 
and  girls — your  children  and  mine.  So 
complicated  and  so  great  has  competition 
become  that,  in  many  cases,  requisite  though 
this  early  registration  is,  it  is  really  but  the 
first  essential  step  in  the  way  of  freshman 
enrollment.  Beyond,  looms  the  ordeal  of 
examinations,  for  the  most  part  old-fashioned 
questions  on  “book  knowledge,”  cunningly 
arranged  in  groups  and  sequences  seemingly 
to  test  the  endurance  of  mind  and  body. 
“High  marks,”  “honor  grades,”  complete 
the  happy  story  for  the  successful  contest¬ 
ants,  winners  not  necessarily  of  superior  men¬ 
tality. 

Nor  would  we  forget  the  opportunity,  fre- 
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quently  seized,  to  “review  the  subject” — in 
school  or  with  private  tutor — repeat  the 
examination  and,  by  cramming,  enter  portals 
otherwise  closed.  Personally,  I  would  rather 
my  child  earned  a  grade  of  seventy-live 
per  cent  based  on  class  work  and  final  ex¬ 
amination,  first  time  through,  than  eighty- 
five  per  cent,  on  final  examination  alone,  by 
repeating  the  course  or  tutoring  privately. 

The  defense  of  many  college  authorities,  is: 
“Let  them  go  elsewhere.  More  than  we  can 
accommodate  are  fully  prepared  to  meet  our 
entrance  requirements.  We  have  to  draw 
the  line  somewhere.  We  cannot  open  the 
flood  gates  already  strained  by  making  ex¬ 
ceptions.  Let  them  go  elsewhere.”  To 
which  we  humbly,  and  ineffectually,  reply: 
“Your  present  entrance  requirements  do  not 
rightly  discriminate.  Our  boys  and  girls 
are  entitled  to  the  best.  They  need  what 
^you  can  give.  They  cannot  go  long  dis¬ 
tances  nor  do  we  want  them  far  from  home. 
You  stand  for  something  they  need  and  you 
cannot  prove  to  us,  and  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  that  those  you  have  taken  are  more 
wisely  selected.” 

Some  might  also  go  so  far  as  to  add  a  per¬ 
tinent  query  regarding  the  group  gathered 
by  means  in  which  competitive  scholarship 
plays  so  conspicuous  a  part.  Is  there  not  a 
danger  in  too  exclusive  an  aristocracy  of 
brains?  A  distinguished  educator  is  seem- 
ingly  picturing  the  college  of  the  future  as  a 
group  of  earnest  souls  all  bent  on  learning 
for  the  joy  of  exploration  into  undiscovered 
mental  country,  all  seeking  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake.  To  some  of  us  this  alone 
would  be  a  rather  dreary  outlook  in  which 
social  contacts  are  not  highly  enough  ex¬ 
alted;  human  relationships  are  dehumanized 
and  in  which  we  do  not  want  to  see  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  country’s  children.  Such  study 
has  its  place,  of  course — in  the  seminary 
and  graduate  school.  The  average  college 
student  needs  to  work  with  mental  equals  as 
well  as  superiors  and,  perchance,  can  best 
adjust  himself  to  life’s  problem  by  making 
diverse  contacts  on  the  campus.  We  would 
not  advocate  lowering  admission  require¬ 
ments  but  making  them  more  nearly  measure 


the  real  man  and  his  powers  for  good  or  ill. 
One  of  our  intellectual  leaders  recently 
quoted  a  maxim  of  Benjamin  Franklin  as  his 
ideal  for  an  educated  person:  “The  question 
is  not  what  have  you  studied,  nor  what  do 
you  know,  but  what  are  you  doing  for  your 
country.” 

The  two  other  prerequisites  to  matricula¬ 
tion  may  be  dismissed  with  a  word.  Good 
health  should,  of  course,  be  an  essential 
qualification  and  no  one  can  find  fault  with 
that  requirement  except  that  the  forms  now 
in  use  are  often  so  generally  worded,  and 
brief,  that  they  are  of  little  real  value.  At 
present,  recommendations  and  certificates  of 
good  moral  character  are  subject  to  the  same 
criticism. 

Criticism  is  easy.  In  what  direction  lies 
relief?  We  believe  it  can  come  only  in  group 
conferences,  between  college  administrators 
themselves  for  they  know  practical  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  any  and  every  constructive 
suggestion  that  can  be  made  and  they  alone 
can  work  them  out;  and  conferences  in  which 
parents  and  high-school  teachers  thrash  out 
some  of  our  differences  of  opinion  with  col¬ 
lege  methods  of  selection.  The  first  necessity 
is  for  a  general  acknowledgment  that  this  is 
a  serious  enough  question  to  repay  ample 
study  and  the  expenditure  of  precious  time. 
No  one  denies  its  being  a  problem  but  those 
in  authority  do  not,  it  seems,  realize  how  im¬ 
portant  a  one  it  is.  All  need  to  grasp  the 
idea  that  an  important  contract  is  entered 
into  by  five  parties — college,  school,  state, 
parent,  and  child;  that  each  must  consider 
the  other  and  all  of  them  the  ultimate  and 
best  good  of  the  potential  citizen.  Mistakes 
in  figures  are  always  regrettable  but  are  re¬ 
latively  unimportant,  they  can  be  rectified; 
the  cost  of  mistakes  in  human  lives,  time 
alone  can  evaluate. 

Certain  suggestions  may  safely  be  made 
as  a  basis  for  discussion.  It  seems  sensible 
to  suggest  that  the  four  present  requirements 
should  be  expanded  and  made  more  definite 
and  clear  so  that  rumors  cannot  arise  and 
last-moment  disappointments  will  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Character  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  useful  only  in  so  far  as  they  are 
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pointed,  definite  and  honest.  The  colleges 
should  formulate  a  set  of  questions  to  be 
answered  which  would  as  clearly  fix  the 
status  of  the  writer  and  his  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  as  give  detailed  information 
regarding  him.  Certain  colleges  have  made  a 
beginning  along  this  line  but  the  majority 
still  accept  the  old  style  “to  whom  it  may 
concern”  type,  which  offer  opportunities  for 
kindly  generalities.  At  the  same  time,  pre¬ 
paratory  schools  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
their  statements  will  be  treated  confidenti¬ 
ally  and  that  the  colleges  will  not  be  guilty 
of  the  very  questionable  ethics  of  showing 
their  letters  to  those  who  have  not  been 
recommended  or  of  betraying  the  frank 
statement  of  an  embarrassed  principal. 

If  colleges  have  been  reasonably  well  satis- 
-fied  with  the  success  of  their  product,  they 
should  expect  and  receive  important  services 
from  their  alumni  in  this  connection.  Wher¬ 
ever  a  devoted  alumnus  of  the  college  is  lo¬ 
cated,  from  him  recommendations  should  be 
sought,  and  given  weighty  consideration.  It 
might  be  worth  while  to  establish  definite 
alumni  centers  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  whenever,  on  account  of  distance, 
an  applicant  is  unable  to  present  himself  for 
personal  interview  at  the  college,  he  should 
be  expected  to  meet  these  designated  alumni 
who,  given  at  least  some  slight  preparation 
for  the  task,  could  introduce  the  human 
element  and  sidetrack  early  those  manifestly 
unsuited  to  the  college  in  question;  or  urge, 
on  those  who  seem  desirable,  further  efforts, 
reporting  to  the  college  accordingly.  As  a 
corollary  to  that,  one  might  also  add  that  a 
preparatory-school  boy,  recommended  by 
one  of  these  alumni,  should  not  be  refused 
admission  unless  the  other  signs  were  over¬ 
whelmingly  against  him  and  the  alumnus’s 
judgment  was  known  to  be  worth  little. 
That  much  seems  due  him  for  the  role  he  is 
called  upon  to  play  in  advancing  all  the  in¬ 
terests  of  his  college.  Putting  a  heavy  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  us  fallible  folks.?  No,  and 
Yes.  This  is  suggested  as  one  of  the  several 
additional  measures  to  be  used  with  each 
candidate.  No  final  decision  would  rest 
upon  us  and  the  alumni  outposters  should  be 


carefully  chosen,  superior  representatives  of 
their  colleges.  As  weighty  decisions  as 
theirs  are  left,  in  the  business  world,  to  less 
highly  trained  and  less  responsible  subordin¬ 
ates  every  day. 

For  somewhat  the  same  considerations, 
the  candidates  of  schools  whose  graduates 
have  made  good  in  the  past,  are  entitled  to 
more  consideration  than  those  who  come 
from  schools  whose  records  have  been  poor. 
When  such  a  policy  is  known  to  exist,  it  will 
naturally  result  that  the  schools  will  be  more 
conscientious  in  their  recommendations  and 
more  zealous  for  the  reputation  of  their  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

No  one  would  deny  that  satisfactory 
grades — “good  marks” — must  continue  to 
“play  a  lead”  but  they  should  not  have  the 
one-star  part,  they  now  enjoy,  in  a  revised 
rating  scheme.  Subjects  studied  once,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  examinations  passed  at  the  first 
trial,  more  nearly  represent  native  ability 
than  those  that  have  to  be  repeated  to  ob¬ 
tain  acceptable  grades;  and  daily  class  work, 
faithfully  performed,  week  after  week,  is  as 
important  (perhaps  more  important)  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  mental  grasp  and  equipment  as  an 
examination,  carefully  prepared  for  and 
taken  under  strain,  can  possibly  be.  We  be¬ 
lieve,  too,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  in¬ 
clude  results  of  intelligence  tests — “I.  Q.” — 
and,  as  we  learn  more  about  them,  the 
achievement  quotients — “A.  Q.”  So  long 
as  different  teachers  vary  as  much  as  they 
do  in  the  interpretation  and  the  value  they 
place  on  answers,  just  so  long  shall  we  need 
to  be  extremely  careful  of  the  value  and 
significance  we  place  on  their  gradings.  As 
they  become  perfected,  standardized  tests 
(as  the  Hillegas  Scale  for  rating  English 
Composition),  must  be  expected  to  supplant 
the  old-fashioned  essay  type  of  examination. 

May  science  speed  the  day  when,  if  ever, 
we  can  define  and  adequately  gauge  that 
elusive  thing  we  call  “personality”  that 
makes  results  possible  and  gives  individuals 
the  qualities  they  possess!  There  is  no  more 
important  piece  of  research  awaiting  the 
psychologist  than  that  which  will  enable 
our  registrars  and  deans  to  estimate  the 
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character,  personalities,  and  possibilities 
back  of  these  children  of  ours.  For  the 
present,  they  may  content  themselves  with 
asking  definite  questions  which  will  sketch 
for  them  the  young  people  with  whom  they 
are  dealing  and  the  environments  and  forces 
back  of  them.  The  child  of  the  slums,  who 
has  risen  as  those  pictured  for  us  in  “Chil¬ 
dren  of  Loneliness,’*  cannot  find  doors  open 
to  her  freely  unless  such  an  attempt  is  made; 
and  he,  who  has  had  to  get  his  education 
amid  handicaps  of  wealth,  also,  needs  inter¬ 
pretation.  American  democracy  will  be  free 
and  safe  only  so  long  as  the  people  feel  the 
way  up  the  educational  ladder  is  open  to  all; 
that  to  all  honest  capable  aspirants  help  will 
be  given,  and  for  them  places  will  be  made, 
regardless  of  the  stratum  of  society  from 
which  they  come. 

The  question  of  early  registration  has  pur¬ 
posely  been  left  for  the  end.  On  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  this  custom,  which  has  grown  up  with 
little  justification,  depends  the  success  of  any 
scheme  for  improving  the  present  situation. 
As  we  have  said,  it  is  as  detrimental  to  the 
colleges  as  to  us,  yet  it  must  be  retained 
to  some  degree.  Wherein  lies  possible 
compromise  ?  It  might  be  wise  to  refuse  reg¬ 
istration,  except  within  two  years  of  gradua¬ 
tion  from  high  school.  By  that  time, 
character  is  more  easily  discernible  and  a 
report  on  two  years  of  high  school  work  can 
be  an  essential  accompaniment  of  the  appli¬ 
cation.  Such  a  plan  would  work  hardship 
on  none  and  give  a  legitimate  advantage  to 
many.  The  present  arrangement,  under 
which  many  are  automatically  and  unreason¬ 
ably  barred  and  others  even  “held  back”  for 
a  year  so  they  can  get  in  when  the  quota  is 
not  filled,  is  rapidly  ceasing  to  justify  itself. 
It  must  go.  Our  colleges  are  too  vital  and 
important  to  be  willing  to  allow  their  stu¬ 
dents  to  sign  up  immigration-quota-wise 


with  the  attendant  confusion  and  loss  of 
talent. 

Colleges  are  crowded  and  applications  are 
pouring  in  faster  than  new  buildings  can  be 
erected  and  adequately  staffed.  High-school 
enrollment  has  increased  seven  hundred  per 
cent  during  the  past  thirty  years.  Colleges 
are  reporting  from  four  to  eight  times  as 
many  applicants  as  they  can  possibly  admit. 
Government  statistics  tell  us  that,  last  year, 
two  million  boys  and  girls  were  registered  in 
our  high  schools  and  academies.  According 
to  the  type,  economic  status  and  interests 
of  the  various  communities,  the  number  of 
these  who  will  actually  graduate  and  then 
seek  admission  to  higher  institutions  varies 
from  ten  to  sixty  per  cent.  Taking  the 
country  as  a  whole,  then,  the  absorptive 
power  of  the  college  is  inadequate.  Yet  a 
recent  survey  of  a  western  state  showed  that 
only  a  small  percentage  of  its  best  high-school 
seniors  were  planning  to  go  to  college.  There 
is  an  important  problem  and  its  right  solu¬ 
tion  concerns  us  all,  whether  we  live  here  or 
in  the  Middle  West.  Our  best  seniors — best 
in  every  sense  of  the  word — are  entitled  to 
have  the  advantages  of  higher  training 
pointed  out  to  them  and  to  be  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  go  to  college.  In  turn,  our 
colleges  should  have  room  for  them  and  be 
better  able  to  determine  who  they  are.  More 
room  will  be  available  as  they  make  really 
discriminating  choice;  public  cooperation 
and  support,  already  so  generously  contrib¬ 
uted,  will  be  even  more  willingly  given  as 
their  decisions  are  based  on  real  merit.  We 
shall  all  feel  less  like  chess  players — moving 
this  way  or  that;  more  like  partners  in  the 
greatest  task  given  to  mankind — workers  for 
the  coming  generation  which,  by  reason  of  its 
opportunities  and  intelligent  guiding,  may 
furnish  a  higher  level  of  leadership  and  citi¬ 
zenship  than  we  have  ever  known. 
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WELLS  AND  HISTORY  INSTRUCTION 

A.  Curtis  Wilgus 

[In  this  Review  in  October,  1924,  the  associate  professor  of  history  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  outlined  his  methods  of  preventing  the  study  of  history  from  becoming  a  thing  of  shreds  and 
patches.  In  the  present  article  he  gives  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  a  credit  which  many  history  teachers  have 
withheld.] 


AMES  A.  GARFIELD  once  said  that 
“Ideas  are  the  only  things  in  this 
universe  that  are  immortal.”  But 
an  idea  is  only  immortal  in  so  far  as  it  takes 
a  definite  form  and  creates  some  definite 
results.  And  no  matter  how  new  this  idea 
really  is  and  how  revolutionizing,  there  are 
those  to  criticize  who  are  legion.  Many,  as 
the  Latin  has  it  damnani  quod  non  intelligunt 
— condemn  what  they  do  not  understand — 
while  others  convict  new  ideas  by  believing 
them  to  be  too  Utopian,  or  too  broad  or  too 
narrow,  even  after  giving  critical  and  mature 
consideration  to  the  subject.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  are  to  be  found  who  take  a  more  bene¬ 
volent  attitude,  and,  while  perhaps  not  con¬ 
curring  in  all  things,  desire  to  sift  out  the 
better  points  and  plant  them  in  propitious 
soil  in  order  that  they  may  be  more  closely 
examined  in  their  growth.  It  is  only  by  pa¬ 
tient  trial  and  not  by  hurried  and  uncon¬ 
sidered  rejection  of  new  ideas  that  beneficial 
results  are  accomplished  in  this  world. 
Particularly  is  it  the  duty  of  the  pedagogue 
to  weigh  the  evidence  and  possibilities  pro 
and  con  of  all  new  schemes  suggested  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  new  generation  in  its 
pursuit  of  knowledge. 

The  first  appearance  of  H.  G.  Wells’  Out¬ 
line  of  History  caused  a  great  hue  and  cry  to 
go  up  among  the  historians.  The  book  was 
a  literary  freak;  it  was  inaccurate;  it  gave  a 
wrong  impression  of  history;  it  was  not 
impartial  history.  The  criticisms  were  as 
numerous  as  they  were  varied.  However, 
not  all  of  the  controversial  storm  has  been 
in  belligerent  opposition.  Many  have  fa¬ 
vored  it,  and  welcomed  it  as  a  wholesome 
attempt  to  better  the  teaching  of  history. 


But  upon  this  phase  little  has  been  written 
and  for  that  reason  the  present  writer  will 
center  his  discussion  upon  a  few  matters 
which  have  been  suggested  by  the  reappear¬ 
ance  of  this  work  in  several  revised  editions. 

The  Germans  have  well  said,  “Die  Welt- 
geschichte  ist  das  Weltgericht*' — ^World  his¬ 
tory  is  a  world  tribunal.  This  has  been  the 
basic  idea  upon  which  Mr.  Wells  has  worked. 
He  has  attempted  to  set  before  the  layman 
the  story  of  world  development  as  he  sees  it 
— not  alone  as  the  historian  sees  it.  This 
difference  of  view  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
their  opposition.  Subconsciously,  perhaps, 
he  has  wished  to  revolutionize  the  teaching 
of  history  in  the  schools,  for  he  believes,  as 
do  many  with  him,  that  along  this  line  there 
is  room  for  improvement.  And  this  is  the 
real  reason  for  the  work  as  some  persons  see 
it.  If  this  is  true  then,  pedagogists  and  his¬ 
torians  may  well  overlook  the  inaccuracies  of 
the  work — for  many  have  now  been  cor¬ 
rected — and  focus  their  attention  upon  it 
with  the  aim  of  deriving  a  new  method  of 
teaching  history. 

To  one  who  has  given  this  book  much 
consideration  there  arise  various  ideas  and 
suggestions.  History  to-day,  as  Mr.  Wells 
has  hinted,  is  too  often  narrow  and  provin¬ 
cial.  Pupils  are  often  taught  the  history  of 
their  own  country  first  as  though  it  were  the 
only  history.  Then,  if  there  is  time,  they 
get  a  more  or  less  vague  idea  of  Ancient, 
Medieval  and  Modern  history.  Their  knowl¬ 
edge  at  best  is  confused  and  diffused.  By 
placing  the  emphasis  upon  their  own  history 
it  is  expected  that  they  will  become  more 
patriotic — knowledge  is  often  sacrificed  for 
ulterior  motives.  If  history  is  to  be  history 
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it  must  not  be  confined  to  one  geographical 
region  but  must  include  the  whole  world. 
Only  as  history  is  expanded  to  include  the 
universe,  just  to  that  extent  will  students  be 
enabled  to  interpret  history  and  see  and 
think  history.  Besides,  one  cannot  appre¬ 
ciate  so  thoroughly  one’s  own  government 
and  institutions  until  others  have  been  com¬ 
pared  and  contrasted  with  them.  The  mind 
is  quick  to  jump  at  conclusions  with  hasty 
judgments  in  regard  to  social  and  political 
changes.  A  study  of  a  broad  field  of  history 
will  enable  one  to  see  that  sudden  changes 
have  usually  proved  disastrous,  and  that 
evolution  must  take  its  slow  course  in  the 
long  run.  An  historical  sense  must  be 
developed,  in  all  persons  who  study  such  a 
subject.  They  must  feel  that  they  are  a 
part  of  the  world  and  that  their  own  coun¬ 
try  is  not  a  thing  apart  and  sacred,  and  al¬ 
ways  in  the  right. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  actual  pre¬ 
sentation  of  history,  we  may  note  that  in  the 
lower  grades  historical  material  has  been 
given  in  story  form,  mainly  dealing  with 
incidents  of  greater  or  less  importance — 
generally  the  latter — in  the  history  of  the 
pupil’s  own  country.  Of  course  some  stories 
are  told  which  prove  interesting  to  the 
children  but  which  prepare  them  for  nothing, 
and  which  might  just  as  well  be  left  untold 
for  all  the  benefit  that  is  derived. 

In  the  upper  grades  the  procedure  differs 
somewhat.  Still  other  stories  and  anecdotes 
are  expounded  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
present  a  vague  outline  of  an  historical  sub¬ 
ject  which  in  this  country  is  a  study  of 
United  States  history  usually  in  the  eighth 
grade.  But  how  much  United  States  his¬ 
tory  does  a  student  just  out  of  the  eighth 
grade  know?  There  is  no  need  to  answer 
that  question  for  it  is  very  evident  in  all 
cases.  But  if  so  little  history  is  known,  of 
what  benefit  is  it  for  the  pupil  to  spend 
eight  years  in  school  without  learning  his¬ 
tory  ?  Is  he  being  prepared  for  the  secondary 
school?  Perhaps.  But  if  he  never  enters 
the  high  school,  or  if  he  does  and  then  drops 
out  before  the  senior  year,  where  United 
States  history  is  taught  in  a  great  number  of 


schools  at  present,  what  more  than  the  eighth 
grade  knowledge  has  he  of  United  States 
history?  Obviously  some  change  is  needed, 
and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
suggest  one  or  two  which  arise  in  one’s  mind 
as  he  reads  Mr.  Wells’  work. 

As  has  been  stated  by  the  writer  else¬ 
where^  the  period  in  the  grades  in  which  the 
child’s  memory  is  impressionable  should  be 
taken  advantage  of,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  fixing  facts.  If  one  will  pause  for  fa 
moment  and  recall  the  stories  which  were 
told  him  in  the  grades  a  vivid  picture  arises. 
In  many  cases  the  teacher  can  be  seen  stand¬ 
ing  before  the  class  telling  of  John  Alden 
and  Priscilla,  of  Pocahontas,  of  the  Pilgrim 
fathers  and  Plymouth  Rock,  of  Horatio  at 
the  bridge,  of  Troy  and  Hector,  and  of  a 
host  of  other  such  tales  which  were  so  thrill¬ 
ing.  But  suppose  that  instead  of  giving 
such  things  purely  and  simply  the  teacher 
had  presented  some  facts  worth  knowing 
which  later  it  would  be  found  necessary  to 
know?  If  one  had  been  taught  a  few  dates 
then — the  remembering  of  such  things  is 
not  a  hardship  for  children,  for  many  times 
they  consider  it  a  game — when  one  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  actual  study  of  history  in  the 
high  school  one  would  have  had  a  better 
foundation  upon  which  to  work.  As  with 
dates  so  with  other  historical  facts  of  im¬ 
portance.  History,  as  it  is  presented  in  the 
grades  has  been  made  too  simple  and  silly. 
Too  many  generalities  have  been  taught 
when  facts  would  have  helped  later  in  school 
life. 

Turning  to  the  secondary  schools  it  may 
be  noted,  in  continuation,  that  this  is  the 
period  in  which  the  facts  learned  in  childhood 
may  be  used  to  great  advantage.  Now  is 
the  time  to  reverse  the  order  to  some  extent 
and  teach  more  generalities  and  historical 
conclusions  based  upon  the  facts  learned  in 
the  grades.  Of  course  this  does  not  imply 
that  facts  should  be  neglected,  for  they  may 
readily  be  introduced  here  using  the  grade 
work  as  an  apperceptive  basis. 

Let  us  pause  here,  too,  and  give  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  illustrate  a  new  method  of  history 

^Education,  January,  1933. 
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teaching  for  the  secondary  schools  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  reading  of  the  Outline  of  His- 
tory.  Suppose  that  when  the  pupil  reaches 
the  freshman  year  of  the  high  school  he  finds 
that  he  will  study  history  throughout  the 
four  years.  He  finds  too  that  history  has  all 
been  lumped  together  under  the  appellation 
History  First  Year,  Second  Year,  Third  Year 
and  Fourth  Year.  When  he  begins  his 
actual  history  study  in  the  freshman  year  or 
as  a  sophomore,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
student  discovers  that  he  has  to  begin  with  a 
world  which  he  had  perhaps  never  dreamed 
of,  a  world  of  rocks  and  water  before  man  ap¬ 
peared.  As  the  pupil  continues  throughout 
the  high  school  history  course  he  discovers 
that  he  is  obtaining  an  insight  into  the 
world’s  history  cut  in  cross  sections.  By  the 
time  of  graduation  the  pupil  has  found  that 
his  thoughts  have  been  quickened  to  a  great 
variety  of  subjects  brought  out  by  this 
broad  interpretation  of  history.  His  in¬ 
terest  has  no  doubt  been  stimulated  in 
biology,  geography,  geology,  the  sciences, 
and  literature.  Instead  of  having  a  vague 
knowledge  of  ancient,  medieval,  modern, 
and  United  States  history  he  has  a  general 
conception  of  the  history  of  Asia,  Africa, 
Europe,  and  the  Western  Hemisphere.  He 
has  become  less  provincial  and  has  learned 
to  see  that  history  may  be  grouped  into 
movements  and  into  evolution  along  certain 
fixed  lines,  and  that  all  parts  of  the  world  are 
related  and  united  by  their  history.  With 
such  a  fact  foundation  as  was  established  in 
the  grades  the  pupil  is  enabled  more  readily 
to  grasp  these  new  and  related  facts,  and 
then  to  spend  more  time  on  generalities,  sum¬ 
maries  and  conclusions. 

And  now  what  is  left  to  be  taught  in  the 
universities.?  In  the  present  system  of 
teaching  history,  it  has  been  seen  that  in  the 
grades  a  beginning  is  made  by  teaching,  in¬ 
stead  of  many  facts,  many  interesting  and 
fascinating  stories.  As  the  student  advances 
the  history  fields  are  covered  again  and 
again,  each  time  becoming  more  and  more 
detailed,  until  in  the  colleges  and  universities 
the  subject  is  rounded  out  and  emphasis 


laid  where  it  is  thought  to  be  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  Some  colleges  now  give  a  course  in 
the  freshman  year  in  Contemporary  Civiliza¬ 
tion,  or  a  General  Survey  of  Historical  De¬ 
velopment  throughout  the  ages.  This 
should  have  as  its  aim  the  rounding  out  of 
the  knowledge  acquired  in  history  in  the 
secondary  schools,  with  a  few  additional 
observations  which  the  instructors  in  the 
colleges  should  be  able  to  add.  Also  more 
stress  than  formerly  should  be  placed  upon 
the  historical  development  of  literature,  the 
arts,  and  scientific  knowledge.  With  this 
also  the  subject  of  historiography  and  his¬ 
torical  method  may  be  introduced.  Like¬ 
wise  a  bibliography  may  be  suggested  with 
profit  of  the  most  important  and  outstand¬ 
ing  works  upon  the  subject  of  various  his¬ 
torical  fields  covered,  naming  in  this  con¬ 
nection  bibliographical  guides  and  collec¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  useful  historical  periodicals. 

The  two  great  questions  arising  from  these 
changed  methods  in  teaching  history  are  in 
regard  to  the  training  of  teachers,  and  the 
finding  of  suitable  texts  for  such  courses. 
As  to  the  former,  it  will  be  seen  that  new 
courses  of  study  will  have  to  be  formulated  in 
normal  and  teachers’  training  schools  to 
prepare  the  coming  educators.  This  of 
course  will  take  time  to  accomplish.  As  to 
the  finding  of  suitable  texts,  beginnings  have 
already  been  made.  The  best  histories  of 
the  world  are  mainly  in  German,  but  there 
are  some  in  English  which  may  be  readily 
used.  Some  of  these  Mr.  Wells  has  sug¬ 
gested  in  his  preface.  Besides,  excellent  use 
may  be  made  by  the  students  of  many  texts 
already  written  in  various  fields  of  history. 

In  concluding  it  may  be  again  asserted 
that  it  is  not  for  the  pedagogue  or  the  his¬ 
torian  to  find  fault  and  to  criticize  Mr.  Wells’ 
attempts,  but  to  take  a  timely  suggestion 
for  the  future  and  concentrate  their  atten¬ 
tion  upon  the  manner  of  presenting  history 
so  that  the  coming  generation  of  history 
students  may  not  have  to  wade  laboriously 
through  isolated  movements  and  facts,  all  a 
part  of  world  growth,  but  not  seen  nor  ap¬ 
preciated  as  such. 


DRAMATICS  IN  THE  GIRLS’  CAMPS 

Sibyl  Ruth  Mandell 

[Miss  Mandell  is  delightfully  known  to  New  York  children.  Her  program  of  folk  songs,  dances, 
and  pantomimes,  her  costume  readings,  and  miniature  dramas  for  little  people  are  the  results  of  her 
European  search  and  study.  Miss  Mandell  has  directed  dramatics  and  pageantry  for  clubs  and  sum¬ 
mer  camps  and  is  what  her  friends  call  “the  official  Joy  disseminator  in  the  health  classes  of  the 
New  York  infirmary  for  women  and  children.”] 


Every  year,  some  time  between  the 
Easter  and  summer  vacations, 
scores  of  young  women,  experienced 
and  inexperienced,  are  ransacking  the  shelves 
of  libraries  and  bookshops,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  suitable  plays  and  pantomimes  for 
production  in  summer  camps.  It  is  with 
the  thought  of  placing  some  new  material 
at  the  disposal  of  all  dramatic  counsellors, 
and  of  directing  the  more  inexperienced  to 
the  proper  channels  of  information,  that  this 
article  is  being  written  by  one  who  has  passed 
through  the  “annual  agonies.” 

Organization 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  general 
organization  of  the  dramatic  department  in 
the  average  large  summer  camp.  A  number 
of  camp  directors  require  one  dramatic  en¬ 
tertainment  each  week.  After  the  first  or 
second  production,  it  is  possible  to  arrange 
rehearsals  in  such  a  way  that  each  cast  will 
have  at  least  two  weeks  of  rehearsing  for  a 
given  play.  That  is,  during  the  same  week 
in  which  the  final  rehearsals  for  one  week’s 
play  are  in  progress,  the  counsellor  may  be¬ 
gin  to  coach  her  cast  for  the  subsequent  week. 
A  counsellor  should  know,  on  arriving  at 
camp,  exactly  what  her  productions  are  to  be 
throughout  the  season.  With  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  director,  she  can  arrange  to  try 
out  campers  and,  for  the  most  part,  to  cast 
all  of  her  productions  during  the  first  week. 
I  have  obtained  a  fair  idea  of  the  dramatic 
ability  of  more  than  sixty  girls  in  nine  hours. 
A  convenient  method  of  procedure,  where 
there  is  a  large  group  to  handle,  is  the  follow¬ 


ing:  Call  a  general  meeting,  requesting  each 
girl  to  come  provided  with  a  pencil.  At  the 
assembly,  pass  a  slip  of  paper  to  each  girl 
on  which  she  is  to  write  the  answers  to  the 
following  questionnaire,  read  aloud  by  the 
counsellor  in  charge: 

1.  Give  your  name,  bungalow  or  tent  number. 

2.  Give  your  age,  approximate  height  and 
weight,  and  your  coloring. 

3.  Are  you  more  interested  in  dancing,  or  in 
dramatic  pantomime,  or  in  playing  speaking 
parts? 

4.  Have  you  ever  taken  part  in  a  dramatic 
entertainment?  If  so,  what  and  where? 

5.  Have  you  had  any  training  along  these 
lines?  (Dancing,  elocution,  diction,  etc.) 

6.  Which  of  the  following  groups  do  you  wish 
to  join? 

Group: 

a.  The  girls  who  wish  to  give  much  time  to 

this  department,  who  are  ready  to  play 
long  parts,  and  willing  to  study  lines 
outside  of  rehearsal  periods. 

b.  The  girls  who  are  desirous  of  giving  only  a 

small  part  of  their  time  to  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

c.  The  girls  who  are  interested  in  assisting 

with  costumes,  scenery,  and  stage  man¬ 
agement.  (You  may  join  either  this 
group  only,  or  this  group  in  addition  to 
Group  A  or  B.) 

This  questionnaire  has  been  made  out  with 
the  understanding  that  all  the  girls  attending 
the  assembly  are  interested  in  dramatics. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  participation  in 
dramatic  activities  at  camp  should  never  be 
compulsory.  Using  the  answers  to  this 
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questionnaire  as  a  basis,  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  arrange  try-outs  for  given  parts. 

How  TO  Find  Material 

For  bibliographies  of  available  plays  and 
books  dealing  with  their  production,  the 
following  are  among  the  best : 

Appendix  of  Representative  One-Act  Plays  by 
American  Authors^  collected  by  Margaret  Mayor- 
ga.  (Little  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  1919.) 

Appendix  of  How  to  Produce  Amateur  Plays,  by 
Barrett  H.  Clark.  (Little  Brown,  1917.) 

Selected  List  of  Plays  for  Amateurs,  by  The 
Drama  League  of  Boston,  1914. 

Choosing  a  Play,  by  Gertrude  E.  Johnson. 
(Century  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1920.) 

Catalogue  issued  by  Samuel  French  &  Sons, 
25  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  second  book  on  the  list,  by  Mr.  Clark, 
and  Costume  and  Scenery  for  Amateurs  by 
Constance  D’Arcy  Mackay  (Henry  Holt  & 
Co.)  are  convenient  handbooks  for  the  young 
producer.  A  series  of  books,  rare  and  little 
known  to  amateurs,  is  Racinet’s  Le  Costume 
Historique.  To  the  conscientious  producer 
who  desires  correctness  as  well  as  beauty  in 
costume,  the  value  of  the  illustrations  in 
these  volumes  is  unparalleled.  Other  in¬ 
teresting  books  on  production  are  Practical 
Stage  Direction  for  Amateurs  by  Emerson 
Taylor  (Dutton,  1916)  aud  Shakespeare  for 
Community  Players  by  Roy  Mitchell  (Dent, 
London,  1919). 

The  One-Act  Play 

In  many  ways,  the  problem  which  con¬ 
fronts  the  counsellor  in  dramatics  is  similar 
to  that  which  must  be  met  by  the  secondary 
school  coach.  Aside  from  its  dramatic  and 
literary  value,  the  play  must  have  a  theme 
which  may  readily  be  comprehended  by  the 
youthful  participants.  In  many  cases  the 
plays  that  meet  this  requirement  have  been 
written  expressly  for  young  amateurs  and 
are  of  no  literary  value  whatsoever.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  the  one-act  plays  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  various  little  theatres  in  the 
United  States.  While  the  average  literary 


standard  of  these  last  is  higher  than  in  the 
aforementioned  group,  the  themes  of  most 
of  them  are  such  as  to  make  them  impossible 
for  use  in  girls’  camps.  The  following  plays 
are  interesting  and  practicable  for  camp  pro¬ 
duction.  The  list  is  by  no  means  exclusive. 
The  plays  mentioned  have  simply  come 
most  near  meeting  my  own  personal  require¬ 
ments.  Such  requirements  would  neces¬ 
sarily  vary  in  each  camp,  with  each  coun¬ 
sellor. 

The  Neighbors,  by  Zona  Gale  in  Wisconsin 
Plays  (Huebsch,  1914.) 

The  Masque  of  The  Two  Strangers,  by  Alix 
Egerton  and  The  Maker  of  Dreams,  by  Oliphant 
Down  in  One  Act  Plays  by  Modern  Authors,  by 
H.  L.  Cohen  (Harcourt,  Brace,  1921.) 

The  Little  Shepherdess,  by  Andre  Rivoire. 
Translated  by  B.  H.  Clark  (Samuel  French.) 

The  Widow's  Veil,  by  Alice  Rostetter  in  Province- 
town  Plays,  Volume  II,  Frank  Shay,  Ed.  (Stew¬ 
art  Kidd  Co.,  Cinn.) 

Snickerty  Nick,  by  Julia  Ellsworth  Ford  and 
Witter  Bynner  (MolFat,  Yard  &  Co.,  N.  Y.) 

The  Birthday  of  The  Infanta,  by  Oscar  Wilde 
in  Pormanteau  Adaptations  by  Stuart  Walker 
(Stewart  Kidd.) 

The  Foam  Maiden,  The  Brewing  of  Brains,  The 
Snow  Witch,  in  The  Silver  Thread  and  Other  Folk 
Plays  for  Children,  by  Constance  D’Arcy  Mackay. 
(Holt,  N.  Y.) 

The  Dream  Lady,  The  Wonderful  Rose  in  Six 
Fairy  Plays  for  Children  by  Netta  Syrett  (Holt, 
N.  Y.) 

So  much  for  plays  containing  the  spoken 
word,  which,  I  believe,  should  comprise 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  summer’s 
dramatic  entertainment.  It  is  here  that  the 
problems  of  the  camp  coach  and  the  secon¬ 
dary  school  coach  are  at  variance.  A  summer 
camp  is  a  vacation  camp.  The  majority  of 
girls  on  their  vacations  enjoy  properly  con¬ 
ducted  rehearsals.  Only  a  small  percentage 
of  these  same  girls  will  commit  to  memory, 
between  rehearsals,  a  part  of  any  consider¬ 
able  size.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  many  of 
our  camps,  the  activities  are  so  organized 
that,  unless  a  girl  is  a  remarkably  quick 
student,  she  cannot  find  time  to  learn  her 
lines.  It  is  therefore  often  advisable  to  pro- 
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duce  few  plays  with  speaking  parts.  The 
exact  number  of  such  productions  depends, 
of  course,  on  the  conditions  under  which  the 
counsellor  is  working. 

Other  Material 

Pageants,  festivals,  dramatized  songs, 
tableaux,  shadow  plays,  dance  poems,  and 
dance  pantomimes  may  make  up  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  season’s  entertainment. 

Pageants  and  Festivals 

Interesting  material  on  this  subject  is  to 
be  found  in  the  following  books: 

Community  Drama  and  Pageantry  by  Beegle 
and  Crawford  (Yale  University  Press.)  (Out  of 
print  but  in  most  libraries.) 

Pageants  and  Pageantry  by  Bates  and  Orr 
(Ginn  &  Co.) 

The  Dramatic  Festival  by  Anna  Abbot  Craig 
(Putnam). 

Festivals  and  Plays  in  Schools  by  Percival 
Chubb  (Harper.) 

To  the  teacher  especially  interested  in 
festivals  and  their  sources  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  acquaintance  with  Frazer’s  The  Golden 
Bough  (Macmillan)  or,  at  least.  Leaves  from 
The  Golden  Bough  by  Lady  Frazer  (Mac¬ 
millan,  1924). 

Folk  Songs  and  Tableaux 

The  dramatization  of  the  folk  song  offers 
an  ever  widening  field  to  the  amateur  as  well 
as  the  professional  producer.  Yvette  Guil- 
bert,  as  the  creator  of  this  art  form,  has  in 
recent  years  made  it  familiar  to  her  follow¬ 
ers.  Its  practical  value  in  educational  dra¬ 
matics  has,  however,  not  yet  been  fully 
realized  by  the  majority  of  instructors. 
From  the  countless  collections  of  suitable 
songs  available,  it  is  interesting  to  select, 
for  this  work,  well  illustrated  editions. 
Young  actresses  will  be  inspired  by  the  pic¬ 
tures,  as  well  as  by  the  words  and  music. 
Our  Old  Nursery  Rhymes^  Dutch  Songs,  and 
Little  Songs  of  Long  Ago  illustrated  by  H. 
Willebeek  Le  Mair  (McKay,  Philadelphia) 
may  prove  of  great  service  in  this  way. 


These  and  similar  books  may  also  be  used  in 
planning  tableaux  to  illustrate  songs  sung 
by  a  chorus  of  girls.  Such  programs  are 
delightful  ones  in  which  music  and  dramatic 
counsellors  may  cooperate. 

Shadow  Plays 

Practical  information  regarding  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  shadow  plays  is  to  be  found  on 
page  81  of  The  Saint  Nicholas  Book  of  Plays 
and  Operettas  (Century,  1915). 

A  novel  shadow  play  is  one  which  illus¬ 
trates  a  story  or  ballad,  and  is  accompanied 
by  music.  For  instance,  Eugene  Field’s 
Ballad  of  the  Waller  Lot  may  be  presented 
as  follows:  The  poem  is  read  from  a  large 
picture  book,  by  a  little  girl  seated  to  the  left 
of  the  screen.  The  music  plays  softly  under 
her  voice.  It  will  be  found  wise  to  make 
certain  pauses  in  the  reading  while  the  action 
continues.  During  these  pauses  there  is  a 
crescendo  in  the  accompanying  music.  Our 
characters  are  as  follows: 

The  Little  Girl,  Her  Mother,  Her  Doll,  The 
Dog  (A  toy  attached  to  a  stick),  Three  Cowboys, 
and  Three  Indians  (Three  being  sufficient,  on  the 
sheet,  to  give  the  impression  of  a  large  number.) 

Middy  blouses,  pajamas,  brimmed  camp 
hats,  and  fringed  paper,  if  judiciously  used, 
will  make  appropriate  costumes  for  cowboys 
and  Indians.  The  cowboys  carry  lassos 
the  Indians  pasteboard  tomahawks.  Three 
melodies  are  sufficient  for  the  pianist:  A 
march,  an  Indian  war  dance,  and  a  senti¬ 
mental  waltz  suggestive  of  flowing  tears. 

Dance  Poems 

The  “Poem  Games”  of  Vachel  Lindsay 
to  be  found  in  The  Chinese  Nightingale 
(Macmillan,  N.  Y.)  are  charming  material 
for  the  counsellor  who  can  give  careful  train¬ 
ing  in  diction.  A  group  of  children  may 
chant  the  poem,  while  another  group  dances 
the  accompaniment.  For  girls  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  sixteen.  The  King  of  Yellow 
Butterflies  and  The  Potatoes*  Dance  are  par¬ 
ticularly  delightful. 
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Dance  Pantomimes 

Ideally  speaking,  the  dance  pantomime 
should  be  written  simultaneously  with  the 
music,  so  that,  at  the  production  we  know 
not  whether  the  music  accompanies  the 
dance,  or  the  dance  the  music.  Such  pan¬ 
tomimes,  however,  are  usually  unobtainable 
or  impracticable  for  camp  use.  In  the  dra¬ 
matic  department  of  many  camps  the  phono¬ 
graph  has  been  substituted  for  the  pianist. 
Where  pantomimes  are  produced  with  piano 
accompaniment,  it  is  preferable  to  confine 
oneself  to  one  composer.  Such  a  method 
is  more  conducive  to  artistic  unity,  but  is 
impossible  to  follow  when  using  phonogra¬ 
phic  accompaniment.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
for  a  primary  musical  and  dramatic  training, 
this  use  of  several  composers  has  its  advan¬ 
tages.  Take,  for  example,  selections  No.  4 
and  No.  5  in  the  pantomime  given  below. 
Pandora  and  Epimetheus  are  dancing  gayly 
on  the  green,  when  suddenly  Pandora  sees 
the  box.  This  is  the  turning  point  of  the 
story,  the  technical  climax.  Musically,  we 
change  from  Gluck  to  Tchaikowsky.  There 
is  scarcely  a  normal  child  who  will  fail  to 
respond  emotionally -to  such  a  change. 

Five  Victor  records  make  up  the  accom¬ 
paniment  to  the  pantomime  appended, 
which  has  been  successfully  produced  with 
girls  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  eighteen. 

THE  PARADISE  OF  CHILDREN 

A  pantomimic  adaptation  of  Hawthorne's 
story  of  the  same  name. 

The  characters  in  the  order  of  their  ap¬ 
pearance  are: 

Epimetheus,  His  boy  and  girl  friends  (variable 
number),  Quicksilver,  Pandora,  The  Troubles 
(variable  number),  and  Hope. 

The  scene  shows  the  little  house  of  Epi¬ 
metheus,  U.  C.,  shaded  by  a  large  tree,  R.  C. 
The  large  black  box  at  the  left  of  the  house, 
and  almost  as  tall,  might  be  a  wing  of  the 
house,  and  it  is  only  after  Quicksilver  waves 
his  wand  (See  2.)  that  we  realize  that  it  is 
the  magic  box  and  that  Epimetheus  has 


never  seen  it  before.  In  the  foreground  is 
Epimetheus’s  garden. 

Costume  and  property  notes:  Simple  Greek 
costumes  are  the  most  effective  for  this 
pantomime.  A  successful  color  scheme  was 
the  following;  Pandora  wore  yellow,  shading 
into  orange.  Epimetheus  a  deeper  tone  of 
burnt  orange.  The  boys  and  girls  wore 
various  shades  of  blue  and  green.  Quick¬ 
silver  in  silver  gray  with  a  silver  twisted 
staff,  had  scarlet  wings  on  heels  and  head, 
the  Troubles  wore  dull  rose  or  violet  or  blue 
completely  covered  with  thin  black  or  gray 
veils,  which  veils  covered  their  hands  and 
faces  also.  All  the  colors  of  the  rainbow 
were  softly  blended  in  the  flowing  draperies 
of  Hope,  the  “sunshine  after  rain.” 

The  pantomime  was  written  for  and  act¬ 
ually  was  given  as  an  outdoor  production. 
If  necessary,  the  tree  may  be  dispensed  with 
and  just  a  bough  therefrom  appear  from  the 
wings.  The  box  was  made  of  two  black- 
covered  screens  and  fastened  with  a  gilded 
cord. 

The  following  synopsis  may  be  read  before 
the  opening  of  the  play  or  be  printed  on  the 
programs. 

The  Story 

Epimetheus  was  lonely.  All  his  friends 
had  playmates  except  himself.  One  day 
there  came  to  him  Quicksilver,  he  of  the 
winged  heels,  revealing  to  him  a  magic  box, 
but  warning  him  never  to  open  it.  “And,” 
added  Quicksilver,  “make  ready  your  house, 
for  I  am  to  bring  you  a  playmate.”  So 
Epimetheus  tidied  his  house  and  garden,  and 
to  him  was  brought  Pandora.  Now  Pan¬ 
dora  and  Epimetheus  lived  happily  until  one 
day  Pandora  caught  sight  of  the  box,  and 
questioned  Epimetheus  concerning  it,  and 
asking  him  if  she  might  not  open  it.  Then 
Epimetheus  repeated  to  her  Quicksilver’s 
warning.  But  one  day,  while  Epimetheus 
was  away.  Pandora,  overcome  with  curiosity, 
tried  to  open  the  magic  box.  And  in  our 
play  you  will  see  the  terrible  results  of  this 
act.  You  will  see  how,  from  out  the  box, 
came  all  the  troubles  of  the  world.  And  you 
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will  see  Pandora  and  Epimetheus  bowed 
down  with  pain  and  sorrow,  and  the  troubles 
flying  throughout  the  world.  But  wait! 
From  out  the  same  box  comes  another  magic 
creature — a  wondrous  fairy  person,  who  dis¬ 
pels  the  gloom  that  hangs  over  the  boy  and 
girl  and  then  flies  into  the  world  to  undo 
much  of  the  work  that  the  troubles  have 
done.  And  the  children  watch  her  go  with 
a  new  light  shining  in  their  eyes,  for  the  fairy 
person’s  name  is — Hope. 

Synopsis 

Music:  Ballet,  The  Secret,  Delibes-Victor 
No.  17689B.  A  merry  group  of  boys  and  girls 
dance  gaily  on  the  green,  beneath  the  tree.  They 
toss  fruit  to  one  another,  then  feast  upon  it.  A 
girl  runs  up  the  steps  of  the  house,  and  descends 
leading  Epimetheus  by  the  hand.  The  other 
children  greet  him.  Two  by  two  they  dance  on 
the  grass,  and  Epimetheus  is  soon  left  alone. 
They  play  “London  Bridge,”  then  dance  away 
leaving  Epimetheus  seated  disconsolately  on  his 
doorstep. 

Music:  Gavotte,  Mozart-Victor  No.  17917B, 
1st  half.  To  him  comes  Quicksilver.  He  ques¬ 
tions  Epimetheus,  then  cheers  him  by  telling  the 
lonely  boy  of  a  surprise  in  store  for  him.  Quick¬ 
silver  waves  his  staff",  revealing  a  large  box  at  the 
side  of  the  house.  Then  he  commands  Epime¬ 
theus  never  to  tell  whence  came  the  box  nor  ever 
to  try  to  open  it.  Epimetheus  promises  to  obey. 
Quicksilver  hints  at  a  more  wonderful  surprise 
in  store  if  Epimetheus  will  tidy  house  and  garden. 
Then  he  springs  lightly  away. 

Music:  Gavotte,  Gretry-Victor  No.  17917B, 
2nd  half.  Epimetheus  shines  the  windows, 
sweeps  the  steps,  and  picks  up  the  dead  leaves  in 
front  of  the  little  house.  But  he  is  so  happy  and 
excited  that,  no  sooner  has  he  a  handful  of  leaves, 
than  he  throws  them  into  the  air  and  laughs  as 
they  settle  on  his  head  and  shoulders. 

Music:  Musette,  Gluck-Victor  No.  183 14A. 
Quicksilver  reappears,  leading  by  the  hand  Pan¬ 
dora.  He  introduces  Pandora  to  Epimetheus  as 
his  future  helper  and  playmate.  Half  shyly 
Epimetheus  leads  his  new  friend  through  the  gar¬ 
den.  They  turn  to  wave  farewell  to  Quicksilver 
as  he  springs  away.  Then  the  other  children 
come  into  the  garden  to  greet  their  new  play¬ 
mate,  and  once  more  they  all  play  and  dance 
beneath  the  tree.  By  and  by,  however,  the 
merry  throng  skips  away,  and  Pandora  and  Epi- 
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metheus  are  left  alone.  The  shadows  lengthen 
in  the  garden. 

Music:  Chanson  Triste,  Tchaikowsky-Victor 
No.  183 14B.  Pandora  catches  sight  of  the  box. 
She  questions  Epimetheus  concerning  it,  but  he 
shakes  his  head,  remembering  his  promises. 
Pandora  moves  toward  the  box.  Epimetheus 
tries  to  distract  her  attention  by  picking  flowers 
for  her,  and  offering  her  ripe  fruits.  But  still  she 
gazes,  fascinated,  at  the  box.  Then  he  calls  her 
to  come  to  the  fields  beyond  and  play  with  the 
other  children.  She  is  about  to  go,  then  decides 
to  remain.  He  calls  to  her  again,  but,  receiving 
no  reply,  he  runs  off  to  play  with  the  other  boys 
and  girls.  Pandora,  alone  is  tempted  to  untie  the 
golden  knot.  She  tiptoes  toward  the  box,  places 
her  hand  on  the  knot,  and  becomes  so  interested 
in  untying  it  that  she  does  not  see  Epimetheus 
return.  He  bears  in  his  hand  a  wreath  of  flowers 
which  he  has  made  for  her,  and  moves  softly 
toward  her  as  if  to  place  it  on  her  hair.  Suddenly 
he  realizes  what  she  is  doing  and  stands  quite 
still.  Curiosity  overcomes  him  and  he  watches 
her,  making  no  sign.  The  forgotten  wreath 
slips  to  the  ground.  At  that  Instant,  the 
knot  untwists.  Pandora  springs  back  from 
the  box.  The  eyes  of  Pandora  and  Epimetheus 
meet. 

Music:  The  Storm,  Rossini-Victor  No.  1781SB. 
Slowly,  as  if  on  the  same  impulse,  they  move 
toward  the  box.  One  on  either  side  of  it,  they 
raise  the  lid.  In  an  instant  the  garden  is  filled 
with  little,  dark,  insect-like  gnomes,  the  troubles 
of  the  world.  Teasing,  stinging,  worrying,  they 
do  their  wild  dance  about  the  garden,  hurting 
Pandora  and  Epimetheus  as  they  pass  them  by. 
Then  the  impish  things  fly  away  into  the  wide 
world,  and  the  two  children  are  left,  huddled 
together,  on  the  grass.  The  garden  is  in  shadow. 

Music:  Dawn,  Rossini-Victor  No.  178 15 A. 
Sadly  they  raise  their  heads  and  gaze  at  one  an¬ 
other.  In  an  attempt  to  comfort  him.  Pandora 
smoothes  Eplmetheus’s  curls.  Suddenly  she  turns 
her  head  toward  the  box.  Surely  there  is  a  sound 
there.  Epimetheus’s  eyes  follow  Pandora’s.  And 
lo,  of  itself,  the  box  opens  and  a  beautiful  rainbow 
colored  fairy  flies  into  the  garden.  She  blesses 
the  children  and  heals  their  hurts,  and  they 
know  her  for  Hope — or  Light,  as  she  is  sometimes 
called.  And  as  she  floats  away  in  the  wake  of 
the  Troubles  out  in  the  wide  world,  Epimetheus 
leads  Pandora  through  the  sunlit  garden,  up  the 
steps,  and  into  the  little  house  which  is  home. 

Curtain 


THE  MASTER  OF  BALLIOL 

By  Spencer  Miller,  Jr. 

[“The  scholar  in  service,”  “education  extension  incarnate,”  “education  alive”  are  some  of  the 
characterizations  applied  to  the  modern  Oxonian  whom  Mr.  Miller  honors.  The  writer  is  secretary 
of  the  Workers  Education  Bureau  of  America,  a  member  of  the  World  Association  for  Adult  Education, 
an  Amherst  graduate  afterwards  fellow  in  public  law,  and  instructor  at  Columbia,  and  an  apostle  of 


the  doctrine  that  education  stops  at  no  time  of  life 

The  death  of  Arthur  Lionel  Smith, 
Master  of  Balliol,  in  April,  1924,  marked 
not  only  the  passing  of  a  distinguished 
English  scholar  and  historian,  but  also  the 
loss  to  the  Workers’  Educational  Association 
of  Great  Britain  of  one  of  its  oldest,  and 
perhaps  ablest  advocates  among  university 
men  in  England.  For  many  people  in  the 
United  States  the  Master  of  Balliol  will  be 
remembered  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Adult  Education,  appointed  in  1917 
under  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction,  which 
submitted,  in  1919,  its  historic  and  valu¬ 
able  report  on  Adult  Education  to  the  then 
Prime  Minister,  David  Lloyd-George.  To 
others  his  appointment  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  as  a  member  of  a  Committee  on 
Christianity  and  Industrial  Relations  in  1916, 
and  the  subsequent  report  which  owed  much 
to  his  unflagging  energy,  will  be  recalled  with 
genuine  interest. 

But  for  those  of  longer  memory  in  English 
scholarship  and  university  life,  the  name  of 
A.  L.  Smith  is  closely  interwoven  with  the 
last  half  century  of  Oxford’s  history.  From 
his  first  appointment  in  1882  as  lecturer  and 
tutor  in  Modern  History  at  Balliol — the 
college  of  his  undergraduate  days — to  his 
designation  as  Master  of  Balliol  in  1916,  his 
has  been  a  record  of  vigorous  teaching  ser¬ 
vice  which  made  him  the  best  known  of 
Oxford  tutors.  The  generations  of  English¬ 
men  who  have  been  at  Oxford  during  this 
last  half  century  count  him  among  the  most 
vibrant  personalities  of  their  acquaintance, 
as  well  as  their  most  stimulating  teacher. 
For  his  teaching,  like  his  athletic  ability,  was 
of  dynamic  character.  No  person  could 


before  the  journey  to  the  cemetery.] 

meet  him  in  his  study  or  on  the  athletic  field 
without  having  a  sense  of  his  finely  disci¬ 
plined  mind  and  body. 

His  genius  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  scholar  in 
service  quite  overshadowed  his  ability  as  a 
writer.  Yet  his  works  represent  distinct 
additions  to  our  historical  studies.  Among 
his  best  known  published  works  were  his 
“Notes  on  Stubb’s  Charters”  published 
in  1905;  “The  Life  and  Bibliography  of 
F.  W.  Maitland”  published  in  1908 — two 
years  after  his  appointment  to  the  Jowett 
Fellowship  created  by  Lord  Newlands,  and 
“Church  and  State  in  the  Middle  Ages” 
which  appeared  in  1913.  To  these  should  be 
added  a  score  and  more  of  important  com¬ 
mission  reports  to  which  he  gave  of  his  very 
best  creative  thinking. 

But  to  A.  L.  Smith,  Oxford,  was  not  apart 
from  the  world  but  an  intelligence  which  was 
a  leaven  in  the  world.  He  believed  that  the 
University  could  not  stand  apart  from  the 
currents  of  our  democratic  life  and  maintain 
its  leadership.  Higher  education  for  women, 
social  service,  workers’  education  were  but  a 
few  of  the  democratic  currents  which  he 
helped  direct  as  a  university  representative. 
While  the  controversy  was  still  raging  about 
the  admission  of  women  to  Oxford,  he  was  not 
only  deeply  interested  in  their  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  but,  in  fact,  did  a  vast  deal  of  tutoring 
of  women  students  in  his  own  home.  He  was, 
as  well,  the  first  to  urge  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  to  consider  some  practical  social 
service  for  the  undergraduates  at  Oxford. 
The  Balliol  Boys’  Club  was  the  result. 

When,  further,  the  working  people  of 
England  were  knocking  at  the  institutions  of 
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higher  learning,  and  the  Workers’  Edu¬ 
cational  Association  was  seeking  to  become 
a  vital  link  between  labor  and  learning  in 
Great  Britain,  A.  L.  Smith  gave  generously 
of  his  advice  and  counsel.  The  new  and  im¬ 
portant  standards  in  extra-mural  education 
which  were  established  at  this  period  by  this 
movement  owe  much  to  this  Fellow  of  Bal¬ 
liol  College.  Later,  in  1908,  when  the  be¬ 
ginnings  were  made  in  that  significant  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  W.  E.  A. — the  University 
Tutorial  Classes  — it  was  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney, 
a  Balliol  scholar  and  former  student  of  A.  L. 
Smith,  who  was  selected  for  this  pioneer 
experiment  at  Rochdale  and  Longton.  On 
the  joint  committee  on  the  “  Relation  of  the 
University  to  the  Higher  Education  of 
Working  People,”  which  made  its  report  in 
1909,  A.  L.  Smith  was  one  of  the  leading  rep¬ 
resentatives  selected  by  Oxford.  And  in  the 
summer  schools  for  working  men,  which  have 
been  held  each  year  at  Balliol  College  by  the 
Workers’  Educational  Association,  A.  L. 
Smith  has  been  an  inspiring  force. 

It  was,  then,  with  great  appropriateness 
that  the  Master  of  Balliol  should  have  been 
selected  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Adult  Education  in  1917,  on  which  were 
joined  such  eminent  scholars  as  Sir  Graham 
Balfour,  Sir  Henry  Miers,  Sir  Henry  Jones, 
Rev.  Canon  Parry,  and  R.  H.  Tawney;  and 
such  representative  figures  of  the  educational 
aspirations  of  working  people  as  Albert 
Mansbridge,  Frank  Hodges,  and  E.  S. 
Cartwright.  With  a  deep  conviction  born  of 
the  widest  contacts,  he,  as  Chairman,  could 
write  in  the  conclusion  to  the  Final  Report 
of  that  Committee: 

‘‘Adult  education  must  not  be  regarded 


as  a  luxury  for  a  few  exceptional  persons 
here  and  there,  nor  as  a  thing  which  concerns 
only  a  short  span  of  early  manhood,  but 
.  .  .  as  a  permanent  national  necessity, 
an  inseparable  aspect  of  citizenship  and 
therefore  should  be  both  universal  and  life¬ 
long.” 

Nor  were  the  interests  of  Master  of 
Balliol  limited  to  England  alone.  He  was 
closely  in  touch  with  the  various  educational 
and  social  problems  in  our  own  country.  I 
well  remember  a  brisk  two-hour  walk  in  the 
rain  about  Oxford  with  him  the  summer  of 
1923  during  which  his  questions  turned 
again  and  again  to  higher  education  in 
America  and  to  our  general  social  and  polit¬ 
ical  conditions.  To  countless  American 
Rhodes  scholars  he  was  an  understanding 
friend  who  could  interpert  the  ways  of  old 
Oxford  to  new  Americans.  Since  his  visit 
and  lectures  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  1910, his  interests  in  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  and  Colonial  relations  have  been  the 
most  far-reaching.  Few  men  in  English 
Universities  have  had  a  more  potent  influ¬ 
ence,  if  unofficial,  in  promoting  better 
understanding  and  better  friendships  with 
the  English-speaking  countries. 

The  death  of  the  Master  01  Balliol  in 
his  seventy-fourth  year,  comes  to  his  many 
friends  in  England  and  overseas  with  uni¬ 
versal  regret.  Not  the  least  among  his 
friends  to  whom  his  passing  will  close  a 
bright  page  in  their  lives,  will  be  a  vast 
company  of  English  workingmen  to  whom 
A.  L.  Smith  has  stood  as  the  preeminent 
friend  among  University  representatives 
of  a  better  chance  of  higher  education  for  all 
working  people. 


AN  EDITORIAL  REVIEW 


PATRIOTISM  IN  ACTION.— When 
the  public-school  superintendents 
held  their  big  convention  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  there  were  two  shields — red,  white  and 
blue — one  on  each  side  of  the  stage  bearing 
the  motto:  “School  is  for  Service  not  for 
Self/*  At  every  meeting  some  one  or  other 
responsible  for  some  or  other  feature  of  the 
program  would  shunt  these  mottoes  into 
some  corner  out  of  sight  whereupon  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association  would  promptly  go 
to  the  stage,  rescue  the  sentiments  and  set 
them  up  in  their  former  prominent  places. 
Before  the  week  was  over  this  byplay  was 
expected  by  the  audience  as  an  inevitable 
feature  of  every  meeting  and  was  made  the 
occasion  of  considerable  applause  not  with¬ 
out  humor.  Superintendent  McGinnis,  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  Journal  of  Education,  intimates 
that  these  episodes  are  typical  of  what  we  are 
doing  in  school:  protesting  for  public  service 
while  hanging  on  to  a  pre-revolutionary 
scheme  of  education  offering  self-serving 
scholarship  as  the  chief  advantage. 

Charles  Prior  is  superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  of  Fairhaven,  Massachusetts. 
You  will  be  gratified  at  what  he  is  promoting. 
“Indeed,”  he  says,  “the  Review  is  decidedly 
right  in  urging  us  to  do  more  than  to  wave 
the  flag.”  In  Fairhaven,  for  the  past  six 
years,  the  children  higher  than  the  fifth 
grade  of  school  have  been  organized  as  an 
Improvement  Association  to  teach  citizen¬ 
ship  by  practice  rather  than  by  talking, 
writing,  or  singing.  Civic  Service  is  aimed 
at  which  shall  benefit  the  community,  the 
state,  and  the  nation,  and  be  rendered  with¬ 
out  expectation  of  pay.  Mr.  Prior  knows 
that  if  this  essential  service  is  to  hold  its 
proper  place  with  “regular  work”  it  must 
be  made  regular  work.  He  utilizes  the  well 
known  instinct  of  children  and  grown  ups  by 
giving  a  beautiful  pin  for  lo  hours  of  civic 
service,  a  badge  for  6o  hours,  lo  of  which 
have  been  community  service;  a  certificate 


for  loo  hours,  25  of  them  being  public 
work;  a  diploma  for  150  hours,  50  being 
community  aids.  “These  tokens/*  Mr.  Prior 
tells  me,  “are  merely  symbols,  helps,  re¬ 
minders,  that  we  are  all  developing  the  finest 
quality  of  American  citizenship,  namely, 
unselfishness.** 

Under  “Community  Service**  he  records 
cleaning  yards  and  streets,  taking  a  census 
of  trees  and  whether  they  are  in  danger  from 
blight.  There  is  a  list  of  100  activities  which 
the  association  regards  as  entitled  to  count 
toward  the  diploma.  It  reads: 


The  Noblest  Motive  is  the  Public 
Good 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

OF 

FAIRHAVEN 

Certify  That 


{Name) 

Has  Performed 

ONE  HUNDRED  FIFTY 
HOURS  OF  CIVIC  SERVICE 

In  recognition  of  this  evidence  of  pre¬ 
paration  for  a  life  of  unselfish  citizenship 
this  diplomia  is  awarded. 

Given  at  Fairhaven  this - day  of 

_  192  — 


Principal 


Superintendent 


Chairman  of  School  Committee 


Really  are  you  not  glad  to  see  this  evi- 
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dence  of  systematic  teaching  of  voluntary 
cooperation  in  a  government  by  the  people? 
If  you  know  of  any  other  city  in  which  the 
schools  are  inducing  the  children  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  not  for  the  school,  but  for  other  com¬ 
munity  welfare,  will  you  not  help  encourage 
it  by  sending  me  a  description  of  the  service? 


What  Is  This  Bossom  Business? — I  have 
been  enjoying  a  perusal  of  dedicatory 
speeches  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  laying 
cornerstones  of  colleges,  seminaries,  and 
normal  schools  from  1835  to  1925.  Every 
orator  expresses  the  belief  and  makes  the 
promise  that  the  institution  he  is  talking 
of  is  going  to  promote  good  government  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  Those  worthies 
who  set  up  the  United  States  a  century  and 
a  half  ago  were  constant  in  their  propositions 
that  schools  should  do  this  political  service. 
Some  of  these  eminent  men  appear  not  to 
have  gone  very  deeply  into  the  inquiry  as  to 
whether  the  current  content  of  the  education 
of  their  day  was  competent  to  develop  poli¬ 
tical  virtue.  The  best  men  generally  had 
been  schooled.  From  that  it  was  easy  to 
reason  that  if  we  schooled  everybody,  every¬ 
body  would  reach  the  level  of  the  best  men 
and  civic  virtue  would  be  universal. 

The  war  messages  of  President  Wilson  to 
the  schools,  the  ravages  of  research  testers 
in  the  field  of  transfer  of  disciplines,  the  re¬ 
peated  pleas  of  the  social-studies  advocates 
have  awakened  a  notable  desire  of  school 
men  to  produce  an  output  of  reputable 
citizenship  which  can  be  recognized. 

Alfred  Bossom  is  an  architect  at  680  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  An  architect  deals 
in  futures.  So  does  a  schoolmaster.  But 
notice  a  difference.  Every  line  and  figure 
of  the  architect’s  plans  is  conceived  from  his 
specific  ultimate  product,  the  building.  He 
does  not  fuss,  he  does  not  putter  to  pass  away 
the  time.  Felter  says  an  amazing  amount 
of  the  educators’  time  is  devoted  to  unplan¬ 
ned  occupation,  meeting  the  adventitious 
calls  of  the  moment,  indulging  in  busy  work 
until  the  close  of  the  day.  Ask  him  at  any 
time  why  he  is  doing  this  and  that,  he  is  hard 
put  to  it  to  justify  the  occupation  of  the 


time.  We  have  more  grooves,  ruts,  furrows 
to  run  in  than  any  architect  or  builder. 
Bossom  has  no  children  in  the  public  schools 
but  he,  like  everyone  who  earns  a  cent  or 
spends  a  cent  in  any  American  community, 
is  taxed  to  support  the  schools.  For  some 
years  he  has  been  thinking  over  the  public 
education  problem.  He  sees,  as  we  all  do, 
when  we  stop  to  think,  that  the  founders  of 
the  system  did  justify  the  taxing  of  the  whole 
community  for  school  support  in  order  that 
the  community  should  be  benefited.  His 
quiet  contribution  to  school  success  is  based 
upon  his  judgment  that  education  is  a  pur¬ 
posive  function  of  the  people  organized  as 
government.  This  makes  the  object  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  aim  of  school  preceding  the 
adoption  of  education  as  a  government 
agency.  He  would  stress  the  function  of  the 
school  to  promote  active  political  participa¬ 
tion.  “The  boys  and  girls  of  to-day,”  he 
says,  “will  be  writing  the  books  and  conduct¬ 
ing  the  conversation  of  to-morrow.  For 
this,  scholarship  is  valuable.  But  those 
who  put  the  financial  support  of  schools 
upon  all  of  us  did  not  do  so  with  the  intent 
of  promoting  scholarship  nor  is  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  scholarship  an  accepted  justification 
of  taxing  one  man  for  the  training  of  the 
children  of  another.  Scholarship  has  not 
notably  improved  government;  it  is  an  in¬ 
direct  influence  toward  it.  The  fact  that 
these  youths  will  in  a  few  short  years  hold 
the  reins  of  government  throughout  the 
world  is  what  the  founders  of  our  tax  system 
had  in  mind.  They  said  so.  They  took 
over  the  support  of  schools  to  make  them 
training  places  for  civic  and  moral  duties.” 
With  this  in  view,  Bossom  has  organized  for 
New  York  City,  “a  committee  on  coopera¬ 
tion  in  government.”  Frank  Rexford  of 
the  New  York  high  schools  is  a  wheelhorse 
in  it.  Lawrence  Abbott  of  The  Outlook^ 
Wm.  H.  Allen  of  Public  Service;  Harold 
Campbell,  Superintendent  of  New  York 
High  Schools;  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay  of 
Columbia  University;  Mrs.  Henry  Mos- 
covitz  of  the  Governor’s  staff;  Rabbi  Gabriel 
Schulman,  Lyman  Beecher  Stowe;  William 
R.  Willcox;  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  Welling 
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are  members  of  it.  They  “recognize,  en¬ 
courage,  and  foster,  in  cooperation  with  the 
school  authorities  of  America,  such  efforts 
and  accomplishments  in  governmental  af¬ 
fairs  as  may  be  properly  participated  in  by 
high-school  students  so  as  to  form  bases  for 
intelligent  and  active  citizenship  throughout 
their  lives.” 

Notice  the  direct  intent  of  getting  parti¬ 
cipation  in  governmental  affairs,  now,  while 
a  student  is  in  a  high  school.  “We  are  for 
practice  in  citizenship,”  says  architect  Bos- 
som.  “The  powers,  abilities,  and  abundant 
energies  of  the  young  generation  can,  with 
proper  encouragement,  guidance,  and  assis¬ 
tance,  be  developed  into  a  power  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  government  that  is  at  present  un¬ 
appreciated.”  That’s  right.  No  very  large 
majority  of  us  participate  in  government. 
We  inherit  the  old  monarchical  tradition 
that  government  is  something  above  and 
remote  from  us  until  some  ranting  political 
man  or  woman  impresses  us  with  the  idea 
that  government,  if  they  are  a  sample  of  it, 
is  something  beneath  us  and  desirably  re¬ 
mote.  Mr.  Bossom  foots  the  bills  for  medals. 

Awards  depend  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  principals  and  teachers  of  each  high 
school.  “Citizenship  is  not  a  stunt,”  says 
the  donor.  “It  is  not  spasmodic  and  inter¬ 
mittent.  It  is  habit,  continual  practice. 
It  is  the  exercise  of  conscience,  courage,  re¬ 
sponsibility,  work  for  the  commonwealth.” 
He  exhorts  principals  to  make  citizenship, 
character,  and  cooperation  in  government 
the  themes  of  student  assemblies.  He  gives 
one  gold  medal  to  each  high  school  twice  a 
year.  Five  years  after  graduation  he  gives 
a  medallion  to  the  graduate  selected  by  the 
principal.  This  is  an  unusual  follow-up 
idea.  The  annual  gold  medallion  is  given 
to  that  man  or  woman  graduate  of  New 
York  high  schools  whom  the  entire  body  of 
principals  recommend  by  majority  vote  for 
public  service. 

What  do  you  think  of  it?  In  your  own 
town  there  is  some  Bossom  or  other  who  ap¬ 
preciates  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
American  school  and  who  would,  if  you  told 
him  how,  like  to  organize  a  citizens’  com¬ 


mittee  for  the  support  of  the  idea.  The 
purpose  of  it  is  so  superior  to  your  old  classic 
medal,  mathematics  prize,  and  scholarship 
award,  that  you  ought  to  get  this  idea  to 
the  front  in  your  high  schools  right  away. 

A  Clearing  House  for  High  School  Informa¬ 
tion. — ^John  J.  Tigert,  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  has  organized  in  the 
National  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washing¬ 
ton  a  high-school  service.  It  will  be  a 
repository  of  information  made  available 
through  studies  of  high-school  problems;  it 
will  furnish  researchers  with  problems  re¬ 
quiring  solution;  it  will  tabulate  the  results 
of  studies;  it  will  distribute  pamphlets.  Mr. 
Windes  of  the  bureau  tells  me  that  the  high 
schools  are  clamoring  for  help;  they  want 
guidance.  One  set  of  agitators  are  protest¬ 
ing  against  large  high  schools  while  other 
observers  are  claiming  that  the  large  high 
school  is  the  only  device  possible  by  which 
the  varied  wants  of  the  young  people  can  be 
fulfilled  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  little 
high  schools  are  paying  even  as  high  as  $i,ooo 
a  year  per  pupil  for  educative  costs  as  against 
a  per  capita  cost  of  $194  in  the  larger  schools. 
Mr.  Tigert  desires  to  carry  to  high-school 
managers  a  consensus  of  opinion  assembled 
from  a  variety  of  locations  and  institu¬ 
tions. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  New  Jersey  school¬ 
masters  set  as  the  theme  for  their  state  meet¬ 
ing:  “The  High  School,  a  Chaos.”  Long 
before  that  day  the  departure  from  high- 
school  practice  as  a  mere  offer  of  a  conven¬ 
tional  line  of  studies  had  begun.  Unceas¬ 
ingly  since  then  “utilities,”  salesmanship, 
electric  construction,  civics,  typewriting, 
and  scores  of  other  pursuits  have  been 
pushed  into  the  list  of  offerings. 

The  cosmopolitan  high  school  insisted  on 
by  many  Davenports  and  Thorndikes  has 
established  itself.  The  variety  of  studies 
has  gained  added  argument  from  the  psy¬ 
chologists’  reports  on  the  variety  of  pupils’ 
aptitudes.  The  rising  costs  have  indicated 
barriers  which  must  be  removed  or  respected. 
Mr.  Tigert’s  proposition  to  avoid  waste  ef- 
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PATTING  THE  EDITORS  ON  THE  BACK 


In  the  editorial  pages  of  this  number  you  will  find  a  letter  such 
as  the  school  people  are  going  to  send  to  loo  editors  of  the  most 
widely  circulated  newspapers.  If  you  like  it  your  name  will  be 
added  to  the  list  of  senders.  You  lay  a  ruler  on  the  dotted  line,  tear 
out  this  page,  fill  the  blanks  below  and  mail  it  to 

The  Editor, 

Educational  Review, 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

I  like  your  idea  of  a  letter  to  the  newspaper  editors  and  authorize 
you  to  sign  my  name  with  the  others. 


Name _ i 

Position 

Address 


Name _ 

Position 

Address. 

Name _ 

Position 

Address 


To  OUR  Subscribers: 

We  are  anxious  to  broaden  the  influence  of  the  Educational 
Review  and  with  that  in  view  will  gladly  mail  a  specimen  copy  to 
your  friends  in  the  profession,  if  you  will  send  us  their  names. 

The  Educational  Review  is  now  the  official  organ  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Superintendence.  This,  however,  is  but  one  of  several 
reasons  why  it  should  appeal  to  the  interest  of  school  men  everywhere. 
The  other  reasons  are  obvious  to  the  reader  of  this  issue.  We  will 
appreciate  your  cooperation. 
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fort  and  to  pool  experiences  and  judgments 
will  be  a  decided  help. 

Coals  of  Fire  on  Editorial  Heads. — When 
the  school-superintendents  of  America 
brought  their  Cincinnati  meeting  to  a  close 
they  formulated  a  number  of  declarations. 
One,  rather  out  of  the  ordinary,  was  entitled 
“Our  Women.”  It  reads  “The  Tendency 
of  the  American  press  to  abandon  a  tradi¬ 
tional  and  stupid  practice  of  ridiculing  by 
cartoons  and  alleged  humorous  paragraphs 
the  fine  women  who  constitute  the  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  teaching  corps  of  America  is 
commended.” 

Very  good.  Every  newspaper  that  ab¬ 
stains  from  contemptuous  flings  at  teachers 
should  be  commended.  How  will  the  com¬ 
mendation  reach  them.?  The  proceedings 
of  the  Cincinnati  convention  were  amply 
covered  by  the  Cincinnati  papers.  Associ¬ 
ated  press  service  was  moderately  employed 
in  sending  out  what  the  reporters  considered 
news.  I  have  not,  however,  observed  that 
any  newspaper  considered  this  resolution 
worth  noticing.  Suppose  we  try  some 
direct  appeal.  You  authorize  me  to  sign 
your  name  to  the  following  communication 
and  I  will  send  this  greeting  to  lOO  of  the 
most  widely  circulated  newspapers  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  The  smaller  papers  imitate  the  big 
ones.  Maybe  we  can  induce  an  editor  or 
two  to  sense,  next  September,  the  tremend¬ 
ous  import  of  the  march  of  an  army  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  young  Americans  back  into  a  service 
which  every  man  of  national  reputation  has 
characterized  as  the  supreme  hope  of  the 
world.  I  design  to  use  the  many  names  sent 
me  on  the  return  sheets,  which  are  bound  in 
another  part  of  this  magazine  and  on  your 
behalf  to  say  something  like  this  to  these  loo 


editors  just  before  school  begins  in  the  au¬ 
tumn: 

“To  the  Editor: 

“The  public  schools  are  about  to  take  up 
the  work  of  another  year.  Young  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  the  number  of  9,373,192  will  march 
back  to  what  they  left  at  the  beginning  of 
summer. 

“Newspapers  generally  chronicle  it. 

“They  often  editorialize  it. 

“Isn’t  it  gratifying  that  most  of  them  tell 
the  truth  about  it? 

“That  the  typical  American  child  doesn’t 
hate  school? 

“Nor  dislike  his  teacher? 

“Nor  his  lessons? 

“That  the  old  ‘creeping-like-snail-un¬ 
willing’  quotation  is  rusty? 

“For  abandonment  of  a  traditional  and 
stupid  contempt  for  teachers,  and  school; 
for  the  banishment  of  cartoonists’  wretched 
caricatures;  for  a  realization  that  we  need 
help  in  making  public  education  the  surest 
hope  of  a  better  country  we  thank  the  pres- 
sent-day  editors  of  the  American  press.  For 
constructive  encouragement  to  make  our 
service  better  and  better  we  ask  its  aid. 

Jessie  Fink,  President,  Public  School 
Principals  Association. 

Jesse  Newlon,  President,  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association. 

Frank  Ballou,  President,  Department  of 
Superintendence. 

Royal  S.  Copeland,  U.  S.  Senator,  N.  Y. 

And  all  the  names  that  come  in  on  the 
blanks  or  otherwise. 

What  do  you  think  of  it? 

Turn  back  to  the  page  following  page 
forty-two,  read  the  ballot  sheet  carefully,  fill 
it  and  send  it  along. 
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[By  commission  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Department  of  American  Public-School 
Superintendents  the  Educational  Review  presents  each  month  announcements  and  news  furnished 


by  S.  D.  Shankland,  Secretary,  1201  i6th  St.,  N. 

The  Curriculum  Again. — ^The  task  of  re¬ 
vising  the  curriculum  has  no  end.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Curriculum  when  they  met 
in  Washington  on  Thursday,  April  9,  to 
make  plans  for  the  coming  year.  Members 
present  were  Edwin  C.  Broome,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  chairman'.,  John  L.  Alger,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.;  Frank  W.  Ballou,  Washington, 

D.  C.;  Charles  H.  Judd,  Chicago,  III.; 
Zenos  E.  Scott,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Frank 

E.  Spaulding,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  PaulC. 
Stetson,  Dayton,  Ohio;  H.  B.  Wilson, 
Berkeley,  Calif.;  John  W.  Withers,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  The  headquarters  staff  was 
represented  by  Margaret  M.  Alltucker, 
John  K.  Norton,  and  S.  D.  Shankland. 

Varying  Views. — Three  distinct  plans  for 
the  1926  Yearbook  were  presented.  The 
first  was  to  the  effect  that  the  next  yearbook 
be  devoted  largely  to  a  continuation  of  re¬ 
search  studies,  including  a  statement  of  the 
positive  findings  of  such  studies  and  point¬ 
ing  out  the  present  gaps  in  research. 

The  second  plan  was  to  summarize  the 
studies  in  the  1925  Yearbook  in  form  to  be 
included  in  courses  of  study,  and  for  use  by 
committees  engaged  in  the  revision  of  the 
curriculum.  It  was  agreed  that  reporting 
of  the  research  studies  contained  in  the  1925 
Yearbook  was  only  an  initial  step.  The  next 
step  is  to  state  practical  ways  of  approach 
for  the  setting  up  of  curricula  in  individual 
cities.  In  other  words,  the  material  in  the 
Yearbook  must  now  be  interpreted  in  terms 
of  actual  experience.  Theoretical  discussion 
has  its  proper  place,  but  meanwhile  courses 
of  study  must  be  provided  for  the  children 
now  in  the  schools. 


W.,  Washington,  D.  C.] 

The  third  suggestion  was  to  follow  the 
proposals  presented  by  Superintendent  Zenos 
E.  Scott  at  the  Cincinnati  convention,  which 
raised  the  question:  “Isn’t  the  next  step 
to  organize  superintendents  of  schools,  so 
that  they  will  do  something  for  themselves  ?” 
According  to  this  view  it  is  not  the  job  of 
the  Curriculum  Commission  to  hand  down 
courses  of  study  ready  made.  That  job 
belongs  to  the  local  school  executives. .  The 
Commission’s  function  is  to  organize  the 
workers  in  the  field,  set  them  at  work,  and 
then  bring  to  the  Department  in  the  next 
yearbook  the  outcomes  of  their  activities 
— their  successes  and  their  failures. 

A  Bulletin  and  a  Yearbook. — The  first 
plan  was  unanimously  rejected.  The  need 
of  material  in  convenient  form  and  at  mod¬ 
erate  cost  for  use  of  teachers,  supervisors, 
and  others  engaged  in  curriculum  revision 
was  admitted  to  be  urgent.  Moreover,  it 
was  urged  that  such  material  should  be 
published  in  time  for  use  when  schools 
open  in  the  fall.  It  was  therefore  decided 
to  ask  the  Division  of  Research  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  to  issue  a 
bulletin  on  the  curriculum,  along  the  lines 
proposed  in  the  second  plan.  The  third 
plan  was  adopted  by  the  Commission  as  its 
own  undertaking  for  the  year,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  field  experiments  are  to  furnish 
the  subject  matter  of  the  Fourth  Yearbook. 

The  Cooperative  Plan. — Sub-committees 
are  to  be  organized  on  various  school  sub¬ 
jects.  These  sub-committees  will  under¬ 
take  such  definite  tasks  as  summmarizing 
the  scientific  material  now  available,  analyz¬ 
ing  existing  instructional  material,  observ- 
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ing  and  reporting  the  practices  of  well- 
qualified  teachers.  The  results  of  these 
inquiries  are  to  be  critically  studied  by 
the  sub-committees  meeting  in  conference. 
These  sub-committees  are  to  be  composed 
largely  of  those  actively  in  touch  with  the 
subjects  assigned.  Supervisors,  principals, 
classroom  teachers,  assistant  superinten¬ 
dents,  as  well  as  superintendents  of  schools 
are  expected  to  contribute  to  the  work  of 
the  sub-committees.  It  is  intended  to  uti¬ 
lize  the  work  of  any  committees  already 
under  way — for  example,  the  Committee  on 
Reading,  which  prepared  the  recent  year¬ 
book  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education.  It  is  hoped  to  secure  for 
each  committee,  members  who  will  be  given 
some  time  which  they  can  devote  to  the 
work  of  the  committee.  This  is  to  be  the 
contribution  of  the  local  school  systems  to 
the  enterprise.  A  general  committee  will 
be  charged  with  the  task  of  dealing  with  the 
interrelations  between  the  various  subjects. 
This  committee  will  also  be  expected  to 
raise  such  questions  as  these:  What  are  the 
best  criteria  for  the  selection  of  curriculum 
content.?  What  are  the  procedures  in  edu¬ 
cation  that  produce  results  in  good  morals? 
Does  careful  moral  instruction  lead  to  moral 
growth?  How  much  moral  instruction  is 
actually  accomplished  in  connection  with 
the  usual  school  activities?  Are  the  schools 
really  for  service  and  not  for  self?  If  so, 
what  is  the  actual  classroom  plan  for  bring¬ 
ing  about  this  result? 

Some  F olunteers. — Without  any  particular 
solicitation  other  than  the  announcements 
made  from  the  platform  at  Cincinnati,  over 
thirty  school  systems  had  enrolled  under 
the  cooperative  plan  before  the  Washington 
meeting  of  the  Commission  on  the  Curricu¬ 
lum.  These  cities  were  as  follows:  Sioux 
City,  Iowa;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Toledo,  Ohio;  Belling¬ 
ham,  Wash.;  Chicago,  Ill.;  Eureka,  Kansas; 
Garnett,  Kansas;  Houston,  Texas;  Bessemer, 
Ala.;  Darby,  Pa.;  Hutchinson,  Kansas; 
Winnetka,  Ill.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.;  South  Bend,  Ind.;  Columbia, 


S.  C.;  Westfield,  Mass.;  Bristol,  Conn.; 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Mesa,  Arizona;  East 
Chicago,  Ind.;  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Ham¬ 
mond,  Ind.;  Waukesha,  Wis.;  Shorewood, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.; 
Duquesne,  Pa.  The  state  systems  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  Wisconsin,  and  Alabama  also  en¬ 
listed.  So  far  as  possible,  committee  as¬ 
signments  will  be  made  on  a  regional  basis 
to  avoid  excessive  traveling  expense.  For 
instance,  to  the  New  England  schools  may 
be  assigned  the  investigation  of  arithmetic 
problems;  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  question 
of  moral  education;  and  to  the  schools  cen¬ 
tering  around  Chicago,  the  topic  of  citizen¬ 
ship. 

To  Confer  at  Indianapolis. — In  order  that 
opportunity  may  be  had  for  personal  con¬ 
ference  with  those  actually  engaged  in  re¬ 
vising  their  courses  of  study,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Commission  on  the  Curriculum 
will  be  present  at  the  Indianapolis  conven¬ 
tion  and  conduct  a  round-table  discussion  to 
which  all  interested  persons  are  invited. 
Details  of  this  conference  will  appear  in  the 
official  program  of  the  Indianapolis  conven¬ 
tion. 

Uniform  Records  and  Reports. — It  is  hard 
to  arouse  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  of  ac¬ 
counts.  The  army  officer  complains  about 
the  “paper  work.”  The  homemaker  re¬ 
sents  household  accounts.  Most  school  of¬ 
ficials  compile  statistical  reports  with  re¬ 
luctance.  Everyone  agrees  that  such  work 
should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  at 
its  St.  Louis  meeting  in  1912  adopted  the 
report  of  a  committee  which  had  made  an 
extensive  study  of  school  records  and  reports. 
This  committee  consisted  of  Payson  Smith, 
Chairman;  George  Drayton  Strayer,  Secre¬ 
tary;  William  H.  Elson;  E.  C.  Warriner;  and 
Charles  M.  Lamprey.  The  cumulative  rec¬ 
ord  card,  standard  forms  for  fiscal  statistics, 
the  selection  of  June  30th  as  the  date  for 
making  reports,  and  a  uniform  teacher’s 
register  were  the  outstanding  results  at¬ 
tained  through  the  work  of  this  committee. 
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Their  report  was  published  by  the  United 
States  Board  of  Education  as  Bulletin  Num¬ 
ber  3  of  the  series  of  1912.  This  bulletin 
is  now  out  of  print. 

Some  time  ago  committees  representing 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  the 
Department  of  Superintendence,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Public  School  Busi¬ 
ness  Officials  undertook  the  preparation  of 
a  new  report  on  this  important  matter. 
Considerable  progress  was  made  during  the 
fall  and  winter.  The  committee  held  four 
conferences  during  the  Cincinnati  meeting. 
A  subcommittee  consisting  of  R.  O.  Stoops, 
York,  Pa.,  Chairman^  A.  B.  Meredith, 
Hartford,  Conn.;  N.  L.  Engelhardt,  New 
York  City;  Frank  W.  Ballou,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  and  Frank  M.  Philipps  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  met  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  Saturday,  April  fourth. 

The  chief  functions  of  school  accounting 
systems  are  to  facilitate  administrative  con¬ 
trol,  to  establish  routine,  to  make  possible 
the  measurement  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools,  to  make  prediction  of  future  needs, 
and  to  establish  a  basis  upon  which  school 
expenditures  may  be  studied  in  relation  to 
other  public  appropriations.  Such  functions 
can  be  served  only  when  facts  are  collected 
and  reported  in  a  common  language  and 
on  uniform  blanks,  that  is,  the  recorded 
items  must  be  comparable. 

There  appeared  to  the  committee  no  valid 
reason  why  the  federal  government  should 
be  compelled  to  collect  information  from 
cities  and  counties  which  have  already  re¬ 
ported  in  slightly  different  form  to  state 
departments;  nor  should  local  officials  find 
it  necessary  to  report  essentially  the  same 
facts  in  just  a  little  different  form  to  various 
subdivisions  within  their  commonwealth. 

Progress  can  be  made  only  when  the 
procedure  is  based  upon  scientific  method. 
Clarity  must  be  established  to  distinguish 
between  essential  and  incidental  facts. 
Such  clarification  of  forms  is  needed  as  will 
make  their  use  in  relation  to  the  whole  plan 
of  reporting  self  evident. 

The  conception  of  what  would  be  involved 
in  the  task  of  developing  an  efficient  system 


can  best  be  presented  by  listing  a  few  of  the 
major  studies  which  would  need  to  be  under¬ 
taken.  Such  a  list  would  include  a  study  of 
present  practice  with  respect  to  the  items 
included  in  local  and  state  form;  a  study  of 
legal  limitations  of  the  several  states;  prepar¬ 
ation  of  reporting  forms  to  be  used  by  na¬ 
tional,  state,  and  local  officials;  together  with 
a  clear  designation  of  how  the  facts  reported 
may  be  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools. 

Less  Waste,  Greater  Efficiency. — What 
steps  should  be  taken  to  avoid  mistakes  in 
planning  and  constructing  a  school  build¬ 
ing?  This  is  an  important  question  and  it 
is  well  answered  in  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  School  House  Planning  and  Con¬ 
struction  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation.  This  report  is  published  in  a 
volume  of  164  pages.  It  begins  with  the 
appointment  of  the  investigating  committee 
and  follows  the  process  of  construction  step 
by  step  until  the  furniture  and  equipment 
is  actually  placed  in  the  completed  building. 
On  the  front  page  there  is  an  interesting 
graph  of  a  school  building,  showing  the 
divisions  into  which  the  total  floor  area 
should  be  divided.  According  to  this  mea¬ 
sure,  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent  should  be 
assigned  to  instruction,  and  not  over  sixteen 
per  cent,  to  administration.  Stairs  and 
corridors  should  be  not  over  twenty  per 
cent,  walls  and  partitions  not  over  ten  per 
cent,  flues  not  over  three  per  cent,  and 
accessories  not  over  one  per  cent.  Capacity 
and  arrangement  of  instruction  rooms,  li¬ 
braries,  and  study  halls  bear  a  close  relation 
to  the  plan  of  organization  and  type  of 
curriculum  in  the  schools.  A  chapter  is 
devoted  to  state  regulations  in  school  house 
planning  and  construction.  The  important 
problems  of  illumination  and  safety  to  life 
are  treated  at  length.  Not  the  least  interest¬ 
ing  part  of  the  report  is  the  set  of  fifty-nine 
charts  by  which  the  material  in  the  text  is 
emphasized. 

The  committee  which  prepared  the  re¬ 
port  was  composed  of  Frank  Irving  Cooper, 
Chairman',  Charles  E.  Chadsey,  S.  A.  Chall- 
man,  Jesse  B.  Davis,  Clarence  D.  Kingsley, 
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Dwight  H.  Perkins,  S.  L.  Smith,  C.  B.  J. 
Snyder,  and  George  D.  Strayer.  This  com¬ 
mittee  worked  in  cooperation  with  associate 
committees  from  the  National  Association 
of  Public  School  Business  Officials,  American 
Society  of  -Heating  and  Ventilating  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  National  Fire  Protection  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Dinner  for  President  Ballou. — When  Wash¬ 
ington  is  especially  pleased  with  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  one  of  its  citizens,  it  gives  him  a 
dinner.  Statesmen,  ambassadors,  and  base¬ 
ball  players  have  been  so  honored.  Wash¬ 
ington  was  pleased  when  Superintendent 
Frank  W.  Ballou  was  elected  president  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  It  was 
pleased  with  the  new  legislation  for  better 
schools  recently  enacted  by  Congress,  for 
which  Superintendent  Ballou  was  in  large 
measure  responsible.  So  a  dinner  was  held 
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in  his  honor  on  Saturday,  May  18,  in  the 
handsome  new  Mayflower  Hotel,  which  was 
recently  the  scene  of  the  Charity  Inaugural 
Ball.  Dr.  Frederick  E.  Farrington,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Federal  Schoolmen’s  Club,  was 
general  chairman.  District  officials,  business 
men,  schoolmen  and  citizens  generally  par¬ 
ticipated. 

Speakers  at  the  dinner  emphasized  the 
fact  that  in  the  election  of  Dr.  Ballou  as 
president  of  their  organization,  the  super¬ 
intendents  of  the  United  States  had  recog¬ 
nized  the  importance  of  the  new  educational 
program  which  is  being  carried  out  in  the 
Nation’s  Capital.  General  satisfaction  was 
expressed  because  of  the  new  building  pro¬ 
gram,  which  is  to  cover  a  five-year  period 
and  for  which  Congress  made  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  nineteen  million  dollars,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  important  forward  steps  which  are 
well  under  way  in  other  lines,  such  as  edu¬ 
cational  research  and  school  attendance. 
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EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  OF  BOOKS 

By  the  Editor 


A  readable  hook  on  the  mission  of  beauty. — 
A  former  president  of  the  American  Archi¬ 
tectural  League,  Van  Buren  Magonigle,  has 
summarized  for  young  men  and  women  in 
the  high  school  and  college  a  long  series  of 
studies  and  talks  calculated  to  present  the 
problems  of  art  in  a  form  sure  to  in¬ 
terest  the  ordinary  reader.^  The  result  is  a 
beautifully  illustrated  discussion  of  what 
art  is  and  what  it  attempts  to  do.  This  is 
a  good  book  for  you  to  put  in  your  bag 
when  you  start  on  your  summer  vacation. 
The  old  days  in  which  the  school  man  could 
unblushingly  confess  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  what  the  drawing  teacher  was  fussing 
about  have  gone  forever;  “good  government 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind”  have  been 
accepted  as  the  mission  of  the  school.  The 
superintendents  of  the  country,  in  devoting 
a  fifth  of  their  convention  time  in  Cincinnati 
to  this  aspect  of  education,  put  themselves 
in  the  position  where  they  must  assume  an 
expertness  in  matters  of  art  equal  to  their 
old  claim  of  knowing  all  about  arithmetic. 
The  advocates  of  the  social  studies  are  show¬ 
ing  us  that  the  subjects  which  look  toward 
the  happiness  of  others  are  as  important  as 
those  which  have  been  so  long  favored  for 
giving  individual  power  or  distinction  to 
their  pursuers.  The  service  element  in 
music  and  the  other  arts  is  impressing. 
We  sing  for  the  happiness  of  others.  The 
mission  of  the  artist  is  to  create  beauty,  not 
for  himself  but  for  his  fellows.  Mr.  Mag¬ 
onigle  carries  you  through  the  periods  of 
beautiful  creation  from  the  earliest  times  to 
now,  closing  with  an  enlightening  chapter 
on  “some  modern  tendencies.” 

What  do  you  know  about  Psychology  that 
is  worth  knowing? — Professor  Wynne  occu- 

■The  Nature,  Practice,  and  History  of  Art. — H.  Van  Busen 
Magonigle,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York — 319  pp. — ^2.00. 


pies  the  chair  of  education  and  psychology 
in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  He  has  been 
questioning  students  for  several  years  with 
the  intent  to  get  their  theoretical  motives 
organized  into  a  logical  form  and  used  by 
them  in  application  to  affairs  of  the  class¬ 
room  and  everyday  life.  Acting  on  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  William  Killpatrick  of  Teachers’ 
College,  Columbia,  Professor  Wynne  has 
selected  from  his  classroom  exercises  ques¬ 
tions  and  problems  that  are  “the  students’ 
very  own.”  The  result  is  his  modest  little 
book  serving  as  a  guide  to  Psychology.^ 
You  will  find  it  full  of  the  brightest  kind  of 
suggestions.  “Does  a  Freshman  or  senior 
think  more  on  the  first  day  of  a  college 
session.?”  “Does  a  youth  from  a  Southern 
rural  community  or  one  from  Fifth  Avenue 
learn  more  during  a  month’s  stay  on  Broad¬ 
way?”  “What  are  some  of  the  problems 
that  a  normal  pupil  ordinarily  faces  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  any  school  subject?”  “What  are 
some  of  the  means  he  uses  to  meet  these 
difficulties  ?  ”  “  What  are  some  of  the  causes 

of  failure  in  coping  with  such  situations?” 
“Why  do  some  children  remain  quiet  when 
they  are  denied  a  request  while  others  con¬ 
tinue  to  plead?”  “What  makes  improve¬ 
ment  in  typewriting  easier  than  improve¬ 
ment  in  composition?”  “If  a  child  is  neat 
in  the  preparation  of  his  English  papers, 
is  he  neat  in  the  preparation  of  his  papers 
in  arithmetic?  Always?  Ever?  If  a  per¬ 
son  is  neat  in  his  school  work  is  he  neat  in 
his  dress?”  “How  does  an  instructor  know 
whether  his  examination  is  too  hard  or  too 
easy?” 

There  are  hundreds  of  searching  questions 
like  this  in  this  little  book.  They  are 
classified  under  proper  heads:  Perceiving, 

‘A  Guide  to  Education  and  Psycholog^y,  with  Reading 
References  For  Guidance  and  Study. — ^John  P.  Wtnne.  Ferd- 
batn  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  84  pp. 
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remembering,  memorizing,  imagining,  rea¬ 
soning,  directing  reason,  transference  of 
training,  etc.  Each  chapter  contains  book- 
and-page  references  to  standard  works  on 
the  mind.  There  is  a  pretty  and  human  ac¬ 
knowledgment  to  the  author’s  inspiration 
from  former  teachers  and  to  the  cooperation 
of  his  students.  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  carry 
a  mental  arithmetic  in  his  pocket  as  an  ex¬ 
ercise  in  concentration.  I  find  this  book  a 
valuable  means  of  clarification  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  various  mental  facts  which  I  think 
I  know,  many  of  which  I  don’t. 

A  veritable  epic  for  young  folks. — From 
the  chair  of  political  philosophy.  University 
of  Chicago,  comes  Professor  Marshall’s 
history  of  civilization  suitable  for  junior 
and  senior  high  schools.^  With  Professor 
Judd,  the  author  participated  in  the  “Les¬ 
sons  in  Community  and  National  Life” 
issued  by  the  Government  in  1917.  As  a 
result  of  those  studies  he  mimeographed  or 
printed  much  of  the  material  gathered  and 
tested  it  with  teachers  and  children.  The 
book  itself  works  up  to  social  control,  cus¬ 
tom,  law,  public  opinion,  nationality,  and 
government,  through  a  series  of  narratives 
copiously  illustrated,  beginning  with  pre¬ 
historic  man  and  concluding  with  “Ideals 
and  Living  Well.”  The  nature  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  ideals,  the  artist’s  interpretation 
of  life,  the  call  to  service,  the  example  of 
great  men,  the  bar  to  progress  maintained  by 
undesirable  citizens,  the  French  and  Russian 
and  American  revolutions,  the  pollution  of 
politics,  the  cultivation  of  civic  generosity, 
the  duty  of  participation  in  government  by 
the  people,  the  development  of  justice,  are 
worked  out  in  a  manner  calculated  to  hold 
the  interest  and  develop  the  enthusiasm  of 
young  students.  Almost  every  page  has  a 
picture,  most  of  them  new  and  the  majority 
made  particularly  for  this  work.  We  can¬ 
not  stop  these  social-studies  people;  they 
represent  the  main  intent  and  reason  for  pub¬ 
lic  schools  and  public  expense.  If  they  all  do 
as  well  as  here  they’ll  win  the  field  speedily. 

‘The  Story  of  Human  Progress.  An  Introduction  to  Social 
Studies. — Leon  C.  Marshall.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
548  pp. 


The  Training  of  Character. — “Stated  in 
its  most  general  terms  education  is  the 
preparation  for  efiicient  citizenship.”  With 
these  words  our  English  author.  Professor 
Saxby,  of  the  Education  Department  of 
University  College,  Cardiff,  Wales,  begins  his 
study  of  the  teaching  of  behavior.^  It  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  the  conduct  of  an 
individual  is  governed  by  a  highly  complexed 
system  of  forces  which  obey  scientific  laws 
and  which  must  be  understood.  He  em¬ 
phasizes  the  psychological  side  throughout. 
He  treats  of  impulses  and  reflexes,  of  senti¬ 
ments  and  complexes,  the  growth  and  control 
of  habits,  emotion,  and  sympathy,  what 
character  is,  how  it  is  trained,  and  the  proper 
function  of  work  and  play.  “Roughly 
speaking  we  divide  the  people  with  whom  we 
come  into  contact  into  superiors,  equals,  and 
inferiors.  In  so  far  as  we  consider  one  our 
inferior  he  has  no  influence  over  us,  but  if 
we  have  reason  to  believe  him  superior  to  us 
in  something  in  which  we  would  like  to 
perfect  ourselves,  he  is,  for  us,  the  leader 
of  a  group  to  which  we  would  like  to  belong, 
and  if  our  respect  for  him  is  great  enough  we 
are  prepared  to  follow  him  blindly  and  do 
not  even  experience  the  desire  to  find  a 
reason  for  his  commands.”  From  this  the 
author  works  out  the  effect  of  suggestion 
and  imitation,  carrying  it  into  the  curious 
circumstance  of  complexes.  “The  reasons 
which  one  gives  for  his  behavior  are  often 
not  worth  much,  since  his  act  is  a  safety 
valve  for  a  complex  which  the  owner  has 
forgotten.  The  reason  for  it  he  has  invented 
after  the  event.  To  ask  the  child,  ‘Why  do 
you  steal  ?  ’  ‘  Why  do  you  lose  your  temper  ?* 

is  to  invite  lies.  His  only  true  answer  would 
be  ‘  I  don’t  know,  something  in  me  makes  me 
do  it.’  If  he  thinks  he  ought  to  have  a 
reason,  he  will  make  one;  this  will  produce 
a  safer  outlet  for  the  unconscious  complex 
and  will  lead  him  to  feel  that  he  has  found 
the  true  one.”  There  is  much  interesting 
discussion  of  the  emotions  and  their  in¬ 
fluence  on  or  their  results  of  bodily  states. 
You  will  be  interested  to  discover  whether 

‘The  Education,  of  Behavior,  a  Psychological  Study. — I. 
V.  Saxby.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York.  259  pp.  ^2.50. 
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your  fear  is  caused  by  the  cold  sweat,  the 
wild  heart  beats,  and  the  hurried  breathing 
of  your  body,  or  whether  these  activities 
are  caused  by  your  fear.  You  can  try  frown¬ 
ing  to  see  whether  you  get  a  momentary 
feeling  of  anger,  or  you  can  smooth  your 
brow  and  smile  and  find  whether  this  makes 
your  anger  grow  less.  You  may  learn  that 
an  impulse  cannot  be  killed.  The  nervous 
energy  of  it  may  be  driven  into  desirable 
or  undesirable  channels,  but  it  cannot  be 
annihilated.  You  will  learn  much  from 
Professor  Saxby’s  discussions  of  the  problems 
connected  with  self-government  at  school. 
He  treats  of  the  hero  worship,  given  to 
self-assertive  leaders  of  groups  of  children 
or  of  grown  ups.  He  tells  you  the  dangers 
to  your  school  from  your  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  leadership.  He  treats  of  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  committees,  of  societies,  of  mobs, 
and,  as  all  good  writers  nowadays  do,  he 
quotes  liberally  from  the  students  of  the 
subject,  Freud,  Galton,  James,  Jung,  Spen¬ 
cer,  Watts,  Cannon,  Dewey,  and  others. 

Getting  the  school  to  function. — In  the  group 
including  Bonser,  Bobbitt,  Coursault, 
Dewey,  Merriam,  Yocum,  and  Bode  be¬ 
longs  W.  W.  Charters  who  leaves  the  chair 
of  education  in  the  Carnegie  Institute, 
Pittsburgh,  and  joins  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  His  book^  summar¬ 
izes  the  researches  of  the  last  ten  years 
directed  toward  determining  the  functions 
of  subjects  and  the  arrangement  of  school 
teaching  so  as  to  realize  objectives.  He 
inquires  why  the  profound  changes  in 
the  aims  of  education  which  have  followed 
the  revolution  in  world  thought  have  not 
been  reflected  in  fundamental  changes  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  school.  “In  practice, 
adjustment  has  always  been  tardy  and  sel¬ 
dom  complete.  The  adoption  of  Christi¬ 
anity  one  would  expect,  would  supplant  the 
quadrivium  and  trivium  of  Greek  civilization 
by  studies  more  directly  concerned  with 
Christian  culture.  For  a  time  this  change 
appeared  imminent;  then  the  quadrivium 

'Curriculum  Construction. — W.  W.  Charters.  The  Mac- 
■jillan  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  352  pp. 


and  trivium  regained  ascendancy  and  long 
remained  the  basis  of  school  instruction  in 
Christian  Europe.  Rousseau  amplified  his 
refined  point  of  view  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  individual.  The  aim  of  education 
was  changed;  the  actual  curriculum  was 
modified  almost  not  at  all.  In  our  time 
when  world  thought  has  been  turning  to 
social  factors  and  ideals,  and  when  the 
theory  of  the  aims  of  education  has  been 
modified,  the  changes  in  the  curriculum  in 
actual  operation  in  our  schools  are  quite  in¬ 
considerable.”  Booker  Washington  used 
to  attribute  this  to  “the  laziness  of  teach¬ 
ers.”  Charters  is  more  charitable.  “The 
mechanics  of  such  an  institution  as  the 
public  school  are  so  complicated  that  it 
takes  time  before  changes  are  felt.  Those 
who  have  formulated  the  aims  of  education 
have  not  taken  into  account  the  activities 
which  individuals  carry  on.  The  theorists 
have  laid  stress  merely  upon  ideals.  The 
course  of  study  remains  under  the  domination 
of  the  idea  that  youth  should  be  given  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
world.  The  doctrine  of  formal  discipline 
and  the  transfer  of  training  has  been  used 
as  a  defense  against  the  criticism  of  much 
of  the  content  of  the  course  of  study  as 
being  useless.  The  standards  of  our  day 
demand  that  our  courses  of  study  be  derived 
from  objectives  which  include  both  ideals 
and  activities.  We  must  frankly  accept 
usefulness  as  our  aim,  rather  than  compre¬ 
hensive  knowledge.”  .  .  .  “We  must 

place  no  fictitious  emphasis  upon  the  value 
of  formal  discipline.  Only  after  such  aims 
as  social  efficiency  have  been  discussed  for 
a  number  of  years  in  the  educational  press 
and  forum  do  changes  in  the  curriculum 
begin  to  appear.  No  wholesale  change  oc¬ 
curs,  but  bit  by  bit  additions  are  proposed 
or  eliminations  advocated.  A  change  in 
the  curriculum  runs  on  the  average  ten 
years  behind  the  advocacy  of  a  change  in 
the  aim.  For  the  curriculum  change  to  be 
large  enough  to  be  noticed  a  much  larger 
period  of  incubation  is  necessary.”  This  is 
all  very  well  for  young  superintendents. 
But  we,  who  have  reached  the  point  where 
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we  cannot  count  on  ten  years  more  of  active 
superintendency,  are  not  satisfied  with  it. 
Charles  Schwab,  after  having  become  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  soundness  of  new  theories  in 
the  making  of  steel  did  not  wait  for  any 
ten  years  or  longer,  but  scrapped  entire 
plants  of  manufacture  in  a  single  year. 
John  Tildsley,  Superintendent  of  New  York 
High  Schools,  in  his  address  at  the  National 
Education  Association  in  Milwaukee  said 
regarding  the  duty  of  school  to  produce  an 
output  of  socially  minded  graduates  de¬ 
voted  to  their  duties  as  sharers  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment:  “We  have  scrapped  the  lives  of 
the  children  long  enough,  it  is  time  for  us 
to  scrap  our  antiquated  methods.”  Tilds¬ 
ley,  Meek,  Boynton,  Newlon,  Hunter,  and 
others  who  have  expressed  judgments  on 
the  reason  why  our  school  systems,  designed 
after  the  revolution  to  be  a  political  force 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Republic,  hang 
on  to  the  pre-revolutionary  practices  of 
scholasticism,  cite  the  lethargy  of  teachers 
as  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  delay. 
A  study  of  the  revision  of  courses  of  study 
in  various  school  systems  will  show  that  the 
Board  of  Education  rarely  objects  to  the 
superintendent’s  proposed  improvements. 
A  member,  assuming  expertness  in  such  sub¬ 
jects,  occasionally  blocks  the  way,  but  the 
Board  opposition  usually  comes  from  the 
effect  of  resolutions  of  teachers’  associations 
opposing  this  or  that  innovation.  Newlon 
gets  around  this  difficulty  by  having  his 
curriculum  revision  made  by  committees  of 
up-and-coming  teachers  influenced  by  such 
domestic  and  imported  thinkers  on  educa¬ 
tional  subjects  as  he  can  put  into  his  re¬ 
vision  committees. 

Charters’  treatise  devotes  illuminating 
chapters  to  “the  factors  opposed  to  change” 
with  comparisons  of  the  experiences  of 
other  organized  services,  industrial,  military, 
scientific;  and  with  a  review  of  the  formal- 
discipline  fallacy.  With  a  brilliant  discussion 
of  ideals  Charters  brings  you  into  the 
job-analysis  method  and  applies  it  to  the 
analysis  of  school  activities,  determining 
major  objectives,  their  types,  how  they  are 
related  to  current  studies,  what  their  rela¬ 


tive  importance  is,  and  he  lays  down  a 
logical  rule  for  the  selection  of  curriculum 
material.  With  general  principles  agreed 
upon,  backed  by  an  array  of  reputable  au¬ 
thorities,  he  treats  of  the  “project,”  in¬ 
formation,  conduct,  learning  and  the  old 
standbys;  spelling,  language,  grammar,  ma¬ 
thematics,  history,  geography,  vocational 
courses  and  miscellaneous  studies. 

You  cannot  go  through  this  book  without 
feeling  that  your  guide  is  taking  the  greatest 
pains  to  make  you  realize  where  you  are, 
and  where  you  can  go,  and  how  you  can 
get  there.  There  is  no  unproved  assertion, 
no  emotional  stampede,  but  a  path  laid  out 
by  pure  logic,  by  careful  observation  of 
facts,  and  by  an  honest  recognition  of  such 
circumstances  as  have  not  yet  been  given 
a  thorough  analysis. 

Parallel  with  the  Pedagogue. — Mr.  Red- 
field’s  reminiscences^  may  be  read  by  the 
school  man  as  a  bracer.  The  stupidities, 
suspicions,  and  absurdities  of  legislative  bod¬ 
ies,  whether  organized  as  a  Congress,  or  as 
a  Board  of  Education,  could  not  be  displayed 
more  vividly  than  in  this  sprightly  volume. 
“There  is  one  subject  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  do  not  under¬ 
stand — that  is  the  government  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  in  its  actual  daily  work  in 
the  field  where  that  work  is  chiefly  done. 
They  take  as  truth  much  that  is  said  in  the 
halls  of  congress  and  in  the  press,  and  have 
no  time  to  inform  themselves.  There  are 
few  points  of  contact  between  the  legisla¬ 
tive  branches  and  the  executive  depart¬ 
ments.”  This  was  Redfield’s  judgment 
after  his  own  service  as  a  Congressman. 
Doesn’t  it  also  describe  the  situation  of  an 
ordinary  American  School  Board  as  to  the 
actual  work  being  done  by  the  educational 
executives?  “To  the  Congressmen,  one  of 
two  courses  is  obligatory:  attend  to  the 
work  thoroughly,  or  neglect  it  altogether. 
There  is  no  middle  ground.  I  was  disgusted 
to  see  how  many  of  the  New  York  City  dele¬ 
gation  chose  the  latter  course.”  “Our 

^With  Congress  and  Cabinet. — William  C.  Redfibld. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  307  pp. 
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government  is  neither  a  Representative 
Government,  nor  a  Democracy,  it  is  the  hand 
of  a  dead  past  gripping  the  present  and  guid¬ 
ing  the  future.  It  isn’t  freedom.  It  isn’t 
the  people’s  will.”  With  a  quick-moving 
procession  of  incidents,  important  in  them¬ 
selves  and  told  with  flashes  of  dramatic  in¬ 
tensity,  the  narrator  takes  you  along  his 
road  through  Congress  and  into  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
introducing  you  to  his  friends  and  talking 
to  you  without  any  cant  or  patriotic  sancti¬ 
moniousness  about  the  organization  of  our 
government,  or  the  workings  of  it  which 
should  outgrow  the  i8th  century  restric¬ 
tions.  “After  each  election,  the  average 
voter  notes  the  result  and  forgets  his  politi¬ 
cal  differences  from  his  neighbor.  Not  so. 
Congress.  Partisan  attack  and  passionate 
reply  take  the  Senate’s  time  while  the  pub¬ 
lic  waits.”  Doesn’t  that  remind  you  of 
your  School  Board?  Did  you  observe  that 
the  seven  citizens  who  legislate  for  the  New 
York  Schools  quarreled  for  more  than  a  year 
before  they  could  fill  the  vacant  place  of 
an  Assistant  Superintendent?  The  Chicago 
newspapers  characterize  meetings  of  that 
city’s  Board  of  Education  as  “one  dog  fight 
after  another.” 

You  will  be  enlightened  and  maybe  sad¬ 
dened  by  the  pages  devoted  to  inefficiency, 
influence,  pull,  and  interference  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  department  of  your  government  caused 
by  the  personal  activities  of  Senators.  “Or¬ 
ganization  of  the  department  on  the  Merit 
System  for  the  promotion  of  capable  em¬ 
ployes  was  unsatisfactory  to  certain  Sena¬ 
tors  and  to  their  wards  in  the  department, 
and  was  ignored  by  both.  The  ward  pulled 
the  Senator’s  wire;  the  Senator  came  over 
with  a  demand  that  the  ward  be  forthwith 
promoted.”  Change  the  designation  of 
“Senator”  and  you  may  read  interesting 
details  of  your  own  experience  with  school 
trustees.  Chicago  Boards  of  Education 
on  two  separate  occasions  within  the  past 
ten  years  have  considered  the  activities  of 
individual  members  in  urging  appointments 
or  promotion  of  teachers  so  serious  that  self- 
denying  resolutions  have  been  passed  re¬ 


quiring  record  in  the  Board  Proceedings 
showing  every  case  of  communication  of  a 
board  member  to  the  Superintendent  in¬ 
tended  to  affect  the  interest  of  any  teacher. 

“Patronage  reacts  upon  itself  and  makes 
one  enemy  for  every  friend.  The  patronage 
hunter  in  or  out  of  office  is  like  those  insect 
larvae  which  daily  eat  many  times  their 
own  weight.  He  consumes  the  time  and 
thought  of  many  busy  officers;  the  sole  end 
and  purpose  of  his  being  is  to  fatten  himself. 
The  improvement  of  the  Civil  Service  Law 
has  made  those  who  yield  to  these  persua¬ 
sions  less  numerous  than  they  are  accounted. 
Many  senators  flatly  refuse  to  become  a 
vehicle  of  this  job-seeking  desire.” 

Mr.  Redfield’s  allusions  to  “Government 
by  Suspicion”  will  awaken  the  memories 
of  many  a  school  man.  “One  day  when  an 
assistant  in  the  department  of  commerce 
was  harshly  examined  by  a  congressional 
committee  on  appropriations,  I  suggested 
that  some  confidence  should  be  put  in  the 
statements  of  executive  officers.  The 
answer  snapped  back,  ‘we  don’t  trust  execu¬ 
tive  officers.  ’  This  is  true  even  when  those 
concerned  are  of  the  same  political  party. 
Many  have  recollections  of  shameful  treat¬ 
ment  on  these  occasions.  Some  men  and 
services  have  the  good  will  of  Congress, 
while  others,  as  worthy,  lack  it.  Local 
interests,  personal  prejudices,  the  influence 
of  personality,  all  have  their  part  in  deter¬ 
mining  appropriations.” 

Startlingly  familiar  to  a  school  superin¬ 
tendent  is  the  circumstance  of  direction  by 
a  board  of  laymen  with  an  itching  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  purely  professional  functions 
of  management.  Summing  up  his  experi¬ 
ence  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  Mr.  Redfield 
says,  “A  government  department  is  a  great 
business.  But  it  cannot  be  run  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  basis  because  it  is  under  the  control  of 
a  board  of  directors  who  do  not  understand 
the  details  of  the  business  and  who  assume 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  management. 
Therefore,  this  business — it  is,  Mr.  Citizen, 
your  business — has  curious  paradoxes.  Its 
directors  do  not  look  at  it  as  a  whole  and 
provide  for  its  efficient  working  as  one  great 
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organization.  On  the  contrary,  they  look 
at  it  in  small  details,  and  arrange  these  fre¬ 
quently  in  ways  opposed  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  and  to  the  judgment  and  request 
of  the  managers.”  The  narrator  gives  num¬ 
erous  instances  of  this  interference,  some  of 
them  ridiculous,  some  of  them  appalling  in 
the  waste  of  energy,  and  money,  and  human 
life. 

The  schoolman’s  experience  with  news¬ 
paper  writers  is  paralleled  in  many  incidents 
in  this  history.  “A  lot  of  eager  newspaper 
men  are  always  waiting  outside  when  each 
cabinet  meeting  closes  seeking  to  learn  what 
has  occurred.  Alert,  experienced,  they  will 
cleverly  add  the  little  one  member  may 
say  to  the  few  words  dropped  by  another 
and  so  build  up  a  story.  Often  the  printed 
accounts  are  startlingly  incorrect.” 

How  heartily  the  superintendent  whose 
days  are  broken  by  the  unnumbered  calls 
of  trivial  time-eaters  will  agree  to  this: 

President  Harding  said  to  me  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  office  that  he  had  not  time  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States;  he  had  no 
eight-hour  day,  nor  ten-hour  day,  nor 
twelve-hour  day.  A  president’s  calendar  is 
filled  with  appointments  in  quick  succession 
covering  all  day  and  reaching  into  the  night. 
No  corporate  directors  with  glimmerings  of 
sense  would  permit  their  head  executive  to 
be  such  a  victim  of  time-wasters  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  obliged  to 
be.  President  Harding  told  me  that  after 
he  had  finished  with  the  patronage  hunters 
and  other  interviewers  he  would  have  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  hundred  photographs 
to  sign.  The  person  is  rare  who  considers 
either  the  executive’s  convenience  or  the 
pressure  on  his  time  and  strength.  It  is 
very  common  to  have  requests  made  upon 
a  department  head  by  persons  who  ought 
to  know  better.  They  ask  that  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  law  which  they  happen  to  disap¬ 
prove  be  suspended.  Such  requests  have 
come  from  business  men  and  corporations 
and  indeed  from  members  of  Congress  itself. 
The  fact  that  an  executive  officer  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  law  has  no  such 
discretion  seems  never  to  enter  the  minds  of 


these  persons.  They  find  the  law  disagree¬ 
able;  they  ask  to  have  it  suspended;  they 
ignore  the  fact  that  they  are  requesting  a 
violation  of  the  oath  which  the  officer  took 
when  he  assumed  his  duties.”  What  could 
better  describe  the  improper  requests  made 
on  school  superintendents  to  violate  fair¬ 
ness,  the  merit  system,  and  the  plain  duty 
of  one  in  whose  charge  are  all  the  rights  of 
a  large  number  of  teachers.?  “Consider 
what  would  be  the  position  of  the  industrial 
manager  forced  to  give  much  of  his  time  to 
maintaining  the  existence  of  his  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  face  of  frequent  efforts  to  alter  it 
by  men  who  understand  neither  its  organiza¬ 
tion  nor  its  make  up.  A  government  execu¬ 
tive  is  in  duty  bound  to  run  his  department 
efficiently;  yet  he  must  frequently  struggle 
hard  to  keep  in  existence  the  policies  which 
he  is  supposed  to  make  effective.”  If  you 
have  had  experience  with  board  members 
who  conceive  it  their  duty  to  depreciate  the 
efficiency  of  school  service  by  cutting  down 
appropriations,  you  will  find  your  sympathy 
exercised  in  reading  many  a  paragraph  in  this 
intimate  narrative.  “The  best  men,  the 
men  of  initiative  and  enterprise,  are  con¬ 
stantly  tempted  to  leave  government  work 
for  fields  in  which  they  are  more  free  to  act 
and  in  which  their  free  action  is  better  ap¬ 
preciated.  In  the  respect  of  giving  value 
for  value  to  the  leading  men  in  its  own  ser¬ 
vice  our  government  is  little  and  not  large, 
small  and  not  great,  penurious  and  not  gen¬ 
erous.  This  will  remind  you  of  the  some¬ 
times  quoted  remark  of  a  progressive  school 
superintendent  retiring  from  educational 
service  to  take  a  position  with  a  chair  fac¬ 
tory:  ‘In  tendering  my  resignation,  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Board,  it  is  due  to  you  to  say 
that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  education  in 
this  city  is  its  Board  of  Education.’” 

Mr.  Redfield  parallels  another  marked 
weakness  in  school  administration  when  he 
says:  “It  is  surprising,  one  may  say  depress¬ 
ing,  to  realize  how  much  that  is  written  of 
our  national  affairs  tells  of  talk — how  little 
of  work.  The  burden  is  of  almost  endless, 
often  useless,  talking.  Speeches  good,  bad, 
and  ordinary,  speeches  wise  and  otherwise, 
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fill  the  ear  to  the  confusion  of  counsel  and 
the  paralysis  of  action.  Stress  is  laid  on  the 
talker  rather  than  on  the  doer.  We  hear  too 
much  of  the  vocal  side  of  government.” 

You  must  not  conclude  that  the  bulk  of 
these  three  hundred  and  seven  pages  is 
composed  of  destructive  criticism.  The 
book  is  a  fascinating  account  of  progressive 
work  by  splendid  men.  “In  quiet,  busy 
offices  and  in  places  far  afield  and  afloat 
where  senators  do  not  enter  nor  congress¬ 
men  break  out  in  speech,  fruitful  work  is 
done  through  which  the  nation  profits, 
although  we  hear  too  little  of  the  unselfish 
service.  I  have  a  standing  quarrel  with 
writers  of  pessimistic  realism.  They  are 
teachers  of  the  superficial  rather  than  of  the 
actual.  Posing  as  realists  they  tell  the  un¬ 
real,  and  are  purveyors  of  profound  untruth. 
No  one  can  live  in  constant  touch  with 
masses  of  men,  be  it  in  industry,  war,  or 
government,  without  frequent  surprise  at 
the  moral  strength  and  the  spirit  of  sacrifice 
found  in  what  seemed  the  most  unfriendly 
surroundings.  Qualities  there  are  which 
thrust  aside  the  outward  shell  of  selfishness 
and  sin  and  show  the  inward  beauty  of  life 
in  the  day  of  triumph.  Incidents  of  this 
revealing  kind  appear  in  every  great  govern¬ 
ment  service.”  Many  of  such  incidents 
calculated  to  warm  the  reader’s  heart  en¬ 
liven  the  pages  of  this  remarkable  book. 
“The  work  of  our  government  is  its  glory  and 
forms  a  record  unequalled  on  the  earth.” 

In  fact  this  book  is  an  account  of  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent  workings  of  our  govern¬ 
mental  system,  with  definite  and  simple  sug¬ 
gestions  for  correction.  “Measured  by 
other  countries  the  life  of  our  nation  has 
been  relatively  short.  The  actual  structure 
of  our  government  is  one  of  the  oldest  now 
existing.  We  are  doing  the  civic  work  of 
the  twentieth  century  with  a  political  ap¬ 
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paratus  of  the  eighteenth.  In  parts  the 
mechanism  is  archaic,  creaking  badly  in 
its  bearings  when  put  to  service  of  which  its 
creators  did  not  dream.  Its  success  is  predi¬ 
cated  upon  knowledge,  upon  the  intelligent 
judgment  of  the  people;  but  it  has  outgrown 
our  present  means  of  knowledge  and  it  is 
increasingly  difficult  to  exercise  wise  judg¬ 
ment  concerning  it.  We  worship  our  writ¬ 
ten  Constitution  as  a  fetish;  its  healthful 
operation  can  be  maintained  only  by  a  far 
more  profoundly  constructive  effort  of  in¬ 
telligence  than  we  have  ever  given  it.  A 
system  of  checks  and  balances  of  separate 
political  units,  intended  during  the  exciting 
times  of  a  revolution  to  prevent  the  seizure 
of  power,  will  not  serve  the  purposes  of 
to-day.  Our  business  cannot  be  carried  on 
by  any  purely  debating  and  legislative  body. 
On  the  answer  to  vital  questions  as  to  the 
suitability  of  our  form  of  government  much 
of  our  future  progress  will  depend.” 

I  have  recommended  this  book  to  you 
school  managers  for  solace,  for  sympathy,  for 
a  philosophic  patience  and  a  wider  under¬ 
standing  of  the  fact  that  the  impediments 
to  your  realization  of  an  adequate  school 
service  are  bound  up  with  the  political  dis¬ 
eases  that  afflict  the  whole  commonwealth. 
You  will  gain  strength  by  a  perusal  of  this 
book.  Your  teachers  ought  to  read  it  also  for 
there  is  danger  of  their  teaching  American¬ 
ism  on  the  unsatisfactory  basis  of  1787.  Your 
older  children  will  get  an  intimate  glimpse 
of  government  problems  presented  with  an 
intimacy  and  interest  of  remarkable  value. 
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'T^HE  New  President  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
^  Mary  McSkimmon,  Principal,  Pierce  Public  School,  Brook¬ 
line,  Massachusetts.  “No  curriculum  can  be  of  value  which  fails 
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New  York  City’s  pet 
public  school  voluntarily  adopts  a  uniform  for  the 
teaching  staff.  It’s  not  kahki,  it’s  pongee.  See  editorial 


More  uniforms  for  teachers.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have  a  whole  school  system  look 
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